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INVITATION. 


\/istors are always welcome at The Com- 
panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity of 
occupation to interest every one and well repay 
a visit. 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 
ireless telegraph messages to the King of 
England, the King of Italy and the 
London Times were successfully transmitted 
on Sunday, December 2ist, between the Marconi 


station at Table Head, Cape Breton, Nova | 


Scotia, and that at Poldu, Cornwall, England, 
a distance of about twenty-three hundred miles. 
Having accomplished this feat, Mr. Marconi 
left Cape Breton and proceeded to South Well- 
fleet, on Cape Cod, to superintend the opening 
of his station at that point. After several days 
occupied in preparation, adjustment and testing, 
the achievement of Table Head was brilliantly 
repeated over a still greater distance. A mes- 
sage from the President to his ‘‘good friend,’’ 
King Edward, to which his majesty replied by 
cable, was successfully transmitted upon the 
waves of the ether. The people of the two 
gountries cordially concur in the mutual good 
wishes conveyed by the messages. 

The principle of wireless telegraphy has been 
fully and frequently explained in this paper. 
The cover-page picture shows the visible equip- 
ment of the Cape Cod station. The four towers, 
set about one hundred feet from each other, are 
two hundred and ten feet high. Steel hawsers 
are stretched from summit to summit, and from 
the hawsers numerous copper wires run to a 
cable which gathers them in at a height of about 
thirty feet from the ground. Four pairs of 
cables run from the corners of the main cable 
to the receiving-house. The mass of wires 
resembles a huge fish-net with the bottom cut off, 
and its work, of course, is to catch messages and 
hurl others upon the ether waves. 

Guglielmo (William) Marconi is the son of an 
Italian father and an Irish mother, and was 
born at Marzabotto, near Bologna, Italy, in 
1875. He was educated at the Universities of 
Bologna and Padua, began his experiments in 
wireless telegraphy when only fifteen years old, 
and for about five years has been wholly engaged 
in perfecting his method and adapting it to 
practical use. om, 
New Hampshire papers lament the loss of the 

records of one of the old Congregational 
churches dating from the middle of the eight- 
eenth century. The records were kept in the 
house of the clerk, and when the house was 
burned the records went with it. But this 
occurrence only emphasizes the fact of the inex- 
eusable carelessness with which such valuable 
documents are handled ; inexcusable, since many 
a church official is within easy reach of safe- 
deposit vaults, and since, at the worst, small 
fire-proof safes are cheap, so cheap that any 
society could afford to buy one. If public sen- 
timent cannot be trusted to set such a matter 
right, legislative enactment should compel proper 
receptacles to be provided for all such official 
records. ihe 
"The oldest policy-holder’’ having been in- 

quired for by certain insurance journals, a 
man in West Winsted, Connecticut, rises to 
remark that he has a policy in a Connecticut 
company which was issued to him March 30, 
1849. He has paid fifty-three annual premiums, 
and being only ninety-six years of age, expects 
to live to pay several more. ‘‘Hopes to pay’’ is 
the expression he uses, in fact, and it is worth 
noting as typical of the feeling of men who have 
varefully -chosen policies in sound and well- 
managed companies. His life-insurance pre- 
mium is the one bill that such a man pays with 
willingness, even with enthusiasm, for he knows 
that the benefit which will eventually accrue to 
him or his estate is as certain as anything in 
this world can be. 


pases within easy distance of Boston may 
be glad to be reminded of the ‘‘Great and 
Thursday Lecture,’’ as it was known in the 
days of John Cotton, which is now in its two 
hundred and seventieth year, and is delivered 
in the historic First Church, at the corner of 
Berkeley and Marlboro Streets. The current 
series of lectures pursues the general subject of 
**Pioneers of Religious Liberty in America,’’ 
and the lectures, which are all free, are given 
on Thursday afternoons at half past four 
o’clock. Mr. Edwin D. Mead opened the 





|course, and has been followed by President | 
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| appears ; thereby he set an example of public- 
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| to congenial themes. 


| coated with ice and dangerous, he was always 


| records that in the winter of 1740-41 the great 


| —we could not make out what. 


| said, gently. 





Faunce of Brown University, Professor Walker 
of Yale Divinity School, and Secretary True- 
blood of the American Peace Society. The 
Rey. Thomas R. Slicer of New York speaks 
February 5th on ‘*Thomas Jefferson and the 
Influence of Democracy on Religion,’’ and 
succeeding lectures wilt be given by Professors 
Fenn and Peabody of Harvard, Rev. Washing- 
ton Gladden, Dr. John Coleman Adams, the 
Rev. Samuel Eells, minister of the First 
Church, and Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, president 
of the American Unitarian Association. This 
is not, in any narrow sense, a sectarian or prop- 
agandist enterprise, and it offers an opportunity 
to hear the best thought of strong men addressed 


Hig town of Randolph, Maine, misses and 
mourns a citizen who had many good traits, 
but who at this season seems to be most fondly 
remembered for his labors as a volunteer street 
commissioner. “When the sidewalk on the hill 
leading from the church to the bridge became 


present with his sifted ashes,’’ writes a corre- 
spondent of a local paper, ‘‘and long before the 
earliest traveller had passed over the street the 
walk was fit for travel.’’ The good man did 
not hesitate to go beyond his own premises, it 


spirited activity; but if every citizen did only 
an average man’s duty, by sanding his own 
sidewalk, there would be fewer broken limbs to 
charge to the account of the slippery season. 


Apropos of the fuel question, look up Trum- 

bull’s History of Northampton, Massachu- 
setts, and note the quantity of wood it took to 
keep Jonathan Edwards warm. The history 


preacher was supplied by the town with seventy- 
five loads of wood. The year following he had 
eighty-two loads; the next year, seventy-eight, 
and the year after that, ninety-five loads. Since | 
all teaming was then done by oxen, a load, 
probably cut sled length, would naturally be | 
what a yoke of oxen would haul, say about | 
three-quarters of a cord; so the Edwards family 
burned, on an average, more than sixty cords of 
wood a year. 

Wood was cheap in those days. Four decades 
later it took a good deal of money to buy a small 
quantity. Among the papers of his grand- 
father, an officer in the Revolution, a prominent 
citizen of Exeter, New Hampshire, recently 
found a receipt dated February 5, 1781, which 
showed that for seven cords of wood the old 
gentleman paid twenty-one hundred dollars. 
To be sure, he paid in Continental currency. 
His grandson knows how to sympathize with 
him this winter. 





A RUSSIAN SPY. 


rs. Voynich, the author of several novels in 
English, is the wife of a Russian Pole. 
She tells a story, which is repeated in Lippin- 
cott’s Magazine, of an adventure she and her 
husband had with a Russian spy. After their 
marriage they settled in the suburbs of London, 
in a lonely spot, and were so much annoyed 
by Russian spies that they had to ask the 
British government for protection. 

**We lived on the corner of a street. There 
was a vacant lot next door, one opposite, a church 
on the third corner, and a large warehouse on 
the fourth, closed at six o’clock. 

**The day had been a very stormy one, and 
as the evening advanced the rain fell in torrents 
and the wind blew in gusts. Mr. Voynich and 
I were in the little back drawing-room which 
we used asa library. Iwas at the desk writing 
while he dictated. . About ten o’clock there 
came a ring at the bell. Our maid answered 
the summons, and ushered in a tall, stalwart 
individual, who pushed rudely through the 
front room to where we were sitting, and began 
to talk rapidly and incoherently of something 


‘*Mr. Voynich, who had grasped the situation 
at once, begged the stranger courteously to be 
seated. He then said: ‘Will you be good enough 
to say all that again ?’ 

**The bully, finding that he was discovered, 
threw back his overcoat and seized a weapon 
he had concealed. It was a short, stout, oaken 
stick, tipped with iron. Brandishing this, and 
pointing to the litter of papers and letters on the 
desk, he said threateningly : 

** ‘Tf you do not give me all those I will kill 
you!’ 

‘‘What he demanded would have endangered 
the lives and liberty of a score of men and 
women in Russia very dear tous. My husband 
is small and frail. He hates bloodshed and will 
not keep a weapon in the house. 

***Come to the front window with me,’ he 


**The spy followed. 

** ‘To you see that gaslight opposite ?’ 

** *Ves,’ said the man, in amazement. 

**Mr. Voynich’s face assumed a look of deadly 
menace that frightened even me, and in a low 
tone of concentrated passion, he hissed : 

‘* Tf you are not there in two minutes I will | 
kill you !’ | 

‘“The bully, with a terrified yell, fd through | 
the door, down the steps, into the night. We 
returned to our interrupted work.’’ | 
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mode of living was 

very simple. His friend 
Dr. Holmes said of him 
that he partook of— 

“Coffee in the morn- 
ing, tea in the evening, 
animal food by choice 
only once a day. He 
never was hungry— 
could go any time from 
breakfast to tea without 
food and not know it.” 
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CHRONICLES OF THE GRAVELEYS 











BY MARSHAL 


said Margaretta, shaking herself 
slightly. ‘‘I got your note saying 
you had lost your money. I came 
to sympathize, and was met with 
insults. Oh, it’s dreadful !’’ 

‘Sit down, dear,’’ said grandma, 
gently pushing a _ rocking - chair 
toward her. 

Margaretta took the chair, and 
wiping her white forehead with a 
morsel of lace and muslin, glared 
angrily at her sister. 

**Roger says,’’ she went on, ex- 
citedly, ‘‘that you are all to come to 
live withus! He insists.’’ 

**No, you insist,’’ interrupted 
Berta. ‘‘Roger Stanisfield has too 
much sense.’’ 

Mrs. Travers tried not to laugh. 
She, too, had a tiny handkerchief 
that she pressed against her face, but 
the merriment would break through. 

**You laugh,’’ said Margaretta, in 
awe, ‘‘and you have just lost every 
cent you own!’’ 

Grandma_ recovered herself. 
**Thank fortune, I never chained 
my affections to a house and furni- 
ture and a bank-account!’’ 

**Roger says you are the bravest 
woman he ever saw,’’ murmured 
Margaretta. 

**Did he say that?’’ replied 








LEANING OVER THE STAIR RAILING. 


I.—GRANDMA’S WATCHWORD. 


‘6 WON’T live on my brother- 
| in-law!’’ said the slight, 
dark girl. 

**You shall!’’ said the fair- 
haired beauty, her sister, who 
was standing over her in a 
somewhat theatrical attitude. 

**] shall not!’’ said Berta Graveley again. 
**You think because you have just been married, 
you are going to run the family. I tell you, 
Margaretta, I won’t do it.’’ 

“IT don’t want to run the family, but I am a 
year and a half older than you, and I know 
what is for your good better than you do.’’ 

**You do not—you butterfly !’’ 

**Alberta Mary Francesca Graveley, you ought 
to be ashamed of yourself!’’ said Mrs. Marga- 
retta Stanisfield, in concentrated wrath. 

**1’m not ashamed of myself !’’ said her sister, 
scornfully. ‘‘I’mashamed of you. You’re just 
as extravagant as you can be. You spend every 
cent of your husband’s income,and now you want 
to saddle him with a big boy, a girl and an —’’ 

**An old lady,’’ said Margaretta. 

*“Grandma isn’t old. She’s only sixty-five.’’ 

**Well, now, can you call her young ?’’ said 
Margaretta. ‘‘Can you say she is a girl ?’’ 

**Yes,’’ replied Berta, obstinately, ‘‘I can 
call her a girl or a duck or anything I like, and 
I can call you a goose.”’ 

**A goose!’’ repeated Mrs. Stanisfield, cho- 
kingly. ‘‘Oh, this is too much! I wish my 
husband were here. ’’ 

**T wish he were,’’ said Berta, wickedly, ‘‘so 
he could be sorry he mar—’’ 

**Children,’’ said a sudden voice, ‘‘what are 
you quarreling about ?’’ 

Both girls turned their flushed faces toward 
the doorway. A little, shrewd old lady stood 
there. This was grandma, one of their bones 
of contention; this particular bone, in deep 
amusement, wanted to laugh, but knew better 
than to do so. 

*‘Won’t you sit down, Margaretta?’’ said 
Mrs. Travers, coming into the room and taking 
a chair near Berta, who was lounging provo- 
kingly about the foot of the bed. 

It was grandma’s bed, and the girls were in 
grandma’s bedroom. She had brought them up 
—her two dear, orphan granddaughters, together 
with their brother Boniface. 

‘‘What are you quarreling about ?’’ repeated 
the little old lady, taking a silk stocking from her 
pocket, and beginning to knit in a leisurely way. 

*‘We’re quarreling about keeping the family 
together,’’ said Margaretta, vehemently, ‘‘and 
I find that family honor is nothing but a rag in 
Berta’s estimation !’’ 

‘Well, I’d rather have it a nice, clean rag put 
out of sight,’’ said Berta, sullenly, ‘‘than a 
great, big, red flag shaken in everybody’s face. ’’ 

**Sit down, Margaretta,’’? said grandma, 
soothingly. 

“Oh, Lam a great deal too angry to sit down, ’’ 











grandma, with twinkling eyes. 
**Yes, dear grandma,’’ said 
Margaretta, fondly, ‘‘and he told me to offer 
you all a home with us.’’ 


The little old lady smiled again, and this time | 


there was a dimple in her cheek. ‘‘What a 
dear grandson-in-law! 


**He is just perfec- 


Told in Four Stories 





L SAUNDERS 


| —oh, it breaks my heart to think 
of that day,—my father and 
mother lost at one blow !’’ 

Dropping miserably on her 
knees, Margaretta Stanisfield hid 
her face in her grandmother’s lap. 

The old lady’s lip trembled, 
but she said steadily, ‘“Two of 
the best children the Lord ever 
lent to parents pillowed their 
heads on the waves and went to 
sleep. The Lord giveth— He 
| also taketh away.’’ 

**And now,’’ said Margaretta, 
falteringly, ‘‘ you are not old, I 
know, but you have come to an 
age when you are beginning to 
think about getting old,—and you 
have lost everything, grandma,— 
everything !’’ 

**All save the greatest thing in 
the world,’’ said grandma, pat- 
ting the bowed head. 

**You always had that!’’ ex- 
claimed Margaretta, lifting her 
tear-stained face. ‘‘Everybody 
has loved you since you were born. 
How could they help it ?’’ 

“If everybody loves me, why 
is it?’’ inquired grandma, guile- 
lessly, as she again took up her 
knitting. 

Margaretta wrinkled her fair 














brows. ‘‘I don’t know. I guess 
it is because you don’t talk much, 
and you seem to like every one, and you don’t 
contradict. You’re awfully canny, grandma.’’ 
**Canny, child ?’’ 
**Yes, canny. I don’t know what the Scottish 





and smart and quiet, 





tion,’’ said Marga- 
retta, enthusiastic- 
ally, ‘‘but, grandma 
darling, tell me your 
plans! I am just 
dying to know, and 
Berta has been so 
provoking !’’ 

**Berta is the main- 
stay of the family 
now,’’ said grandma, 
good-naturedly; ‘‘do 
not abuse her.’’ 

“The mainstay!’’ 
repeated Margaretta, 
witha bewilderedair. 
“Oh yes, Isee. You 
mean that the little 
annuity left her by 
our great-aunt, your 
sister, is all that you 
have to depend on.’’ 

**Just those few 
hundred dollars,’’ 
said grandma, tran- 
quilly, ‘‘and a little 
more. ’’ 

**That is why she 
is so toploftical,’’ said 
Margaretta. ‘‘How- 
ever, it is well that 
she was named for 
Great-Aunt Alberta. 








and keeping out of 
scrapes. Now, when 
I’m with that provo- 
king creature there, ’’ 
and she looked dis- 
dainfully at Berta, ‘‘I 
feel as if I were a 
fifty-cornered sort of 
person. You make 
me feel as if I were 
round and smooth, 
and easy to get on 
with.’’ 

Grandma picked up 
a dropped stitch and 
said nothing. 


ter,’’ said Margaretta, 
dolefully, ‘‘but I dare 
say I should not get 
on so well with you.’’ 

‘We women 
too much,’’ 
grandma, 
‘*We thrash every- 
thing out with our 
tongues. ’’ 

“Grandma dear, 
what are you going 
to do?’’ asked Mar- 
garetta, coaxingly. 
**Do tell me.’’ 


said 








But, grandma dear, 
don’t knit.’’ 

**Why not ?’’ 

**It is so prosaic after all you have come 
through,’’ said Margaretta. ‘‘When I think of 
your trials, it makes me sick.’’ 

**My trials are nothing to what Job had,’’ 
remarked her grandmother. ‘‘I read of his 
tribulations, and they make mine seem very 
insignificant. ’’ 

**Poor grandma, you have had about as many 
as Job!’’ 

‘‘What have I had?’’ asked the old lady, 
softly. 

Margaretta made a gesture of despair. 
mother died at your birth.’’ 

‘The Lord took her,’’ said the old lady, 
gently, ‘‘and when I needed a mother, He sent 
me a good stepmother. ’’ 

**Your father perished in a burning hotel,’’ 
said the girl, in a low voice. 

**And went to heaven in a chariot of fire,’’ 
said grandma, firmly. 

**You married, and were happy with your 
husband. But your daughter, our mother, kissed 
you good-by one day to go on a pleasure excur- 
sion with her husband, and never came back, 


DRAWINGS BY H. BURGESS 


MRS. ROGER 


**Your 


**Keep the family 
together,’’ said 
randma, serenely. 

**The old cry !’’ exclaimed Margaretta. ‘‘I’ve 
heard that ever since I was born. What makes 
you say it so much ?”’ 

*Shall I tell you ?”’ 

**Yes, yes; it is a regular watchword with 
you.’’ 

**When my sainted father found himself 
trapped in that burning building,’’ said grand- 
ma, knitting a little more rapidly than before, 
‘the looked down from his window into the 
street, and saw a man that he knew. ‘Jefferson,’ 
he called out, ‘will you take a message to my 
wife ?” 

** *T’ll take fifty, sir!’ answered the man, in 
agony. 

**My father was quite calm. ‘Then, Jeffer- 
son,’ he went on, ‘tell my wife that I said God 
bless her with my last breath, and that I want 
her to keep the family together. Mind, Jeffer- 
son, she is to keep the family together.’ 

***T’ll tell her,’ said the man, and groaning 
and dazed with the heat, he turnedaway. Now 


STANISFIELD. 








that wife was my stepmother, but she did as her 
| husband bade her. She kept the family together, 


“*Tf you’d talk) 
more, I’d like it bet- | 


talk | 


shortly. | 





SHE FOUND BERTA READING IN A BIG CHAIR. 


in sickness and in health, in adversity and in 
prosperity. 

**Those four dying, living words were 
branded on my memory, and your mother was 


What a good man!’’ | people mean by it, but J mean clever and shrewd | taught to lisp them with her earliest breath, 


| though she was an only child. When she left 
me, that sunny spring day, to go on her long, 
last journey, she may have had a presentiment, 
—I do not know,—but I do know that as she 
pressed her blooming face to mine, she glanced 
at her three children playing on the grass, 
| and whispered lovingly, ‘Keep the family 
| together.’ ’’ 

**And you did it,’’ cried Margaretta, flinging 
|}up her head, ‘‘you did it nobly! You have 
| been father, mother, grandfather and grand- 
| mother tous. You are a darling!’’ and seizing 

the little, nimble hands busy with the stocking, 
| She kissed them fervently. 

Grandma smiled at her, picked up her work 
| and went on briskly: ‘‘Keep the family together, 
| and you keep the clan together. Keep the clan 
together, and you keep the nation together. 
Foster national love and national pride, and you 
increase the brotherhood of man.’’ 
| **Then the family is the rock on which the 
| nation is built,’’ said Margaretta, her beautiful 
face a flood of color. 

**Certainly.’’ 
| **Then I am a helping stone in the building 
of a nation,’’ continued Margaretta, ‘‘I, only a 
young woman, in a small city of this great 
Union ?”’ 

**You are a wife,’’ said grandma, composedly, 

‘‘a young and inexperienced one, but still the 
head of a family.’’ 

Margaretta shivered. ‘‘Whata responsibility! 

What kind of a wife am I ?’”’ 
Grandma maintained a discreet silence. 
**Berta says I am extravagant!’’ exclaimed 
Margaretta, with a gesture toward the bed. ‘‘I 
am. I spend all Roger gives me. We have no 
fortune back of us, only his excellent income 
| from the iron-works. If that were to fail, we 
| should be ruined. I ama careless, poorly turned 
| stone in the foundation of this mighty nation. 
I must shape and strengthen myself, and, 
| grandma dear, let me begin by helping you and 
| Berta and Bonny. You will have to give up 
| this house. O my darling grandma, how can 
| you — this handsome house that grandfather 
built for you? What will you do without your 
velvet carpets and lace curtains and palms and 
roses? Oh, you will come to me! I will save 
enough to keep you, and I shall lose my reason 
| if you don’t!’’ 

**See here,’’ said grandma, 

pocket. ‘‘Look at these telegrams. 

Margaretta hastily ran her eye over them. 

**T don’t understand,’’ she said. 
| **Let me explain,’’ said Mrs. Travers, softly. 
**Brother John sends regrets for loss; will 
guarantee so many hundred a year. Brother 
Henry sympathizes deeply to the extent of a 
tenth of his income. Sister Mary and Sister 
Lucy will come to see me as soon as possible. 





feeling in her 











Substantial financial aid to be reckoned on. 
You notice that not one of them offers me a 
home, though, heaven knows, their homes are 


as wide as their hearts. They are not rich, yet 
they all offer me a good part of their respective 
incomes. That is the outcome of ‘Keep the 
family together.’ ’’ 

*“Oh! oh! oh!’’ exclaimed Margaretta. ‘“They 
know how you love us. ‘They want you to keep 
up a home with us. And will you take all that 
money ?’’ 

‘‘No, child, not all; some of it, though. I 
have helped them. I will do it again if I 
ean.’’ 

**It is almost worth while being unfortunate 
to call out such goodness as that!’’ cried 
Margaretta. ‘‘Now, grandma dear, let us 
talk seriously. You will have to give up this 
house. ’’ 

“Tt is given up. My lawyer was here this 
morning.’’ 

‘*Roger is coming this evening to see you. 
Shall you sell all the furniture ?’’ 

**T shall have to.’’ 

* dear! Well, you won’t need it with 
us.”’ 

‘‘We cannot go to you, Margaretta,’ said 
grandma, quietly. ‘‘Roger is a young man. 
He has lately started housekeeping and family 
life. Let him work out his plans in his own 
way. It will be better not to join households 
unless necessary.”’ 

**He loves you, grandma. ’’ 

**And I love him, but I think it better not to 
amalgamate my quicksilver Berta with another 
stronger metal just now.’’ 

‘*Where is she ?’’ asked Margaretta, turning 
her head, to find that her sister had disappeared. 

**She slipped out some time ago.’’ 

**Roger gets on well with her.’’ 

**T know he does. By stronger metal, I meant 
you. Being the elder, you have rather absorbed 
Berta. She will develop more quickly alone.’’ 

‘Do you want to board ?’’ 

‘*There are two kinds of life in America,’’ 
said grandma; ‘‘boarding-house life and home 
life. Boarding-house life vulgarizes, home life 
ennobles. As long as God gives me breath I’ll 
keep house, if I have only three rooms to do it 
Se 

**But, grandma dear, you will have so little 
to keep house on. Wouldn’t it be better to go to 
some first-class boarding-house, with just a few 
nice people to give it tone ?’’ 

“Who might be my dearest foes,’’ said 
grandma, gently. ‘‘I’ve rubbed shoulders with 
such people in hotels before.’’ 

*‘Grandma, you haven’t any enemies. ’’ 

**Anybody that is worth anything has ene- 
mies.’’ 

*‘Well,’’ said Margaretta, with a sigh, ‘‘what 
are you going to do? ‘You can’t afford to keep 
house in such style as this. You won’t want 
to go into a poor neighborhood. ’’ 

*“Give me a house, and I’ll make the neigh- 
borhood,’’ said grandma, decidedly. 

**You have already decided on one,’’ said her 
granddaughter, suspiciously. 

Grandma smiled. ‘‘Not altogether decided. ’’ 

**T don’t like your tone!’’ exclaimed Marga- 
retta. ‘‘You have something dreadful to tell 
me.’’ 

**Berta was out this morning, and found a 
large, old-fashioned house, with big, open fire- 
places. From it we would have a fine view of 
the river.’’ 

‘*Tell me where it is,’’ said Margaretta. 
“*Il have a terrible presentiment that —’’ 

‘*It is where the first people of the town used 
to live when I was a girl.’’ 

“It isn’t down by the fish-market—oh, don’t 
tell me that!’’ 

**Just a block away from it, dear.’’ 

Mrs. Roger Stanisfield gave a subdued shriek. 
“Oh! oh! this is Berta’s doing.’’ 

Her grandmother laid down her knitting. 
‘Imagine Berta in a fashionable boarding- 
house—in two rooms, for we could not afford 
more. Imagine the boarding-house keeper, 
when Berta would come in trailing a lame dog 
or sick cat. The Lord has given me grace to 
put up with these things, and even to sympa- 
thize and admire, but I have had a large house 
and several servants. ’’ 

“IT quarrel with Berta,’’ murmured Marga- 
retta, ‘‘but I always make up with her. She 
is my own dear sister. ’’ 

**Keep the family together,’’ said grandma, 
shrewdly, ‘‘and in order to keep it together, 
sometimes let it drift apart.’’ 

*‘Grandma, you speak in riddles. ’’ 

** Margaretta, you are too direct. I want 
Berta to stand alone for a while. She has as 
much character as you.’’ 

*‘She has more!’’ sighed Margaretta. ‘She 
won’t mind a word I say. She looks just like 
you, grandma dear. You like her better than 
you do me.’’ 

**Perhaps I do,’’ said the old lady, calmly. 
**Perhaps she needs it.’’ 

**And you are going to let her drag you down 
to that awful neighborhood. ’’ 

“It isn’t awful. A dose of River Street will 
be a fitting antidote to a somewhat enervating 
existence here on Grand Avenue.’’ 

**You want to make a philanthropist or a 
city missionary of my poor sister.’’ 

“She might do worse,’’ said grandma, coolly. 

**But she won’t be one!’’ said Margaretta, 
desperately. ‘‘She is too self-centered. She is 
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taken with the large house and good view. She 
will be disgusted with the dirty people.’’ 

**We shall see,’’ said grandma. 

**You will only take the house for a short 
time, of course.’’ 


*‘T shall probably stay there until eternity | 


claims me.’’ 

**Grandma |’? 

*‘One little old woman in this big republic 
will not encourage home faithlessness,’’ said 
grandma, firmly. ‘‘How the old homes must 
suffer! Families are being reared within their 
walls; then suddenly the mother takes a caprice 
—we must move.’’ 

‘‘But all houses are not equally convenient. ’’ 

‘‘Make them so!’’ the little old lady said, 
emphatically. ‘‘Have some affection for your 
rooftree, your hearthstone. Have one home, 
not a dozen. Let your children pin their mem- 
ories to one place.’’ 

Margaretta fell into silence, and sat for a long 
time watching in fascination the quick, active 
fingers manipulating the stocking. 

**You are a wonderful woman,’’ she said, at 
last. 

*Do you really think so ?’’ 

*‘Oh yes, yes!’’ said Margaretta, enthusias- 
tically. ‘*You let people find out things for 
themselves. Now I don’t believe, in your heart 
of hearts, you want to go to River Street.’’ 

For the first time, a shade of sadness came 
over the face of the older woman. 

**Once,’’ said Margaretta, keenly, ‘‘ there 
was a young girl who teased her grandmother 
to take her to Paris in the dead of winter. The 
grandmother didn’t want to go, but she went, 
and when the girl found herself shut up below 


ORAWN BY W. F. STECHER. 


‘*1'M W. ALLEN,"’ SAID BILLY. 
on a plunging steamer that was trying to weather 
a cyclonie gale, she said, ‘Grandma, I’ll never 
overpersuade you again.’ ’’ 

**And did she keep her promise?’’ asked 
grandma, meaningly. 

Margaretta sprang to her feet, laughing nerv- 
ously. ‘‘Dearest,’’ she said, ‘‘go to River 
Street, take your house. I’ll help you to the 
best of my ability. I see in advance what you 
are doing it for. Not only Berta, but the whole 
family will be benefited. You think we have 
been too prosperous, too self-satisfied. Now 
don’t you ?”’ 

Grandma smiled mischievously. 
spoils you,’’ she said. 

**T will be better,’’ said the beautiful girl, 
“and, grandma, why haven’t you talked more 
to me—preached more? I don’t remember any 
sermons except ‘Keep the family together.’ ’’ 

“Tt is all there, only the time hadn’t come 
for you to see it. You know how it is in this 
new invention of wireless telegraphy. A re- 
ceiver must be tuned to the same pitch as that 
of the transmitter, or a message cannot pass 
between. ’’ 

**T’m tuned,’’ said Margaretta, gaily. ‘‘I’m 
getting older, and have more sense. I can take 
the message, and even pass it on. Good-by, 
best of grandmas. I’m going to make my peace 
with Berta.’’ 

**Keep the family together,’’ said Mrs. 
Travers, demurely. 

‘Berta, Berta, where are you ?’’ cried Mar- 
garetta, whisking her draperies out into the 


** Roger 


hall and down-stairs, where she found Berta | 


reading in a big chair. ‘‘I am such a sinner! 
I was abominably sharp with you.’’ 

**T forgot all about it,’’ said Berta, simply, 
“but I don’t like to quarrel with you, Marga- 
retta. It usually gives mea bad feeling inside. ’’ 

**You want to go to River Street,’’ said 
Margaretta, abruptly. 


**Ok: yes, we shall be so near the river. I am 





‘* LET ME TAKE YOUR THINGS,” 


| going to keep my boat and canoe. The launch 
will have to go.’’ 
| Margaretta suppressed a smile. 
the neighborhood ?”’ 

| ‘Don’t like it, but we shall keep to ourselves. ’’ 


‘‘And keep the family together,’’ said Mar- 


**How about 


| garetta. 
| **¥es,’’ said Berta, soberly. 
to do that. 
with us.’’ 
**Bless your heart!’’ said Margaretta, affec- 
tionately throwing an arm round her. 
**But you’ll come down to River Street to see 


**Trust grandma 
I wish you and Roger could live 











ILLY ALLEN sat on 
B the chopping - block, 
whittling dejectedly. 
He had been listening to a con- 
versation between his father and 
mother, and it was quite evident 
that things were ‘‘going to the dogs.’’ The 
crops had failed miserably, the interest on the 
mortgage would be due in two months, and 
even with the money that his sister Emma 
earned in the corn cannery, could not be met by 
fifty dollars. 

But what had hurt Billy worst of all had been 
his mother’s final remark; the pathos had 
been in her voice perhaps more than in the 
words themselves. 

“It’s a pretty place,’’ she had said, turning 
away; and Billy knew 
that meant they would 
have to leave the old, rocky, 
hillside farm, which, after 
all, they loved. 

He was summoned to 
carry the daily can of milk 
to his Aunt Sue, and hav- 
ing harnessed the horse, 
he drove off on his errand, 
still frowning and melan- 
choly with unproductive 
thought. 

His aunt lived a mile 
and a half away, in the 
middle of Pembridge vil- 
lage. To Billy, whose 
own home at the foot of a 
mountain and behind a 
forest was remote, the vil- 
lage was a highly interest- 
ing place; and in summer 
the most interesting thing 
in it was his aunt’s house, 
for she ‘‘took in’’ boarders. 
At the evening hour, when 
Billy arrived with the 
milk, these well-dressed 
city people would usually 
be sitting on the piazza or 
under the trees, or perhaps 
playing croquet on Mrs. 
Snyder’s bit of lawn. 

On this evening Billy 
looked at them wistfully. 
They seemed to him so 
inhumanly free from all 
the cares and worries of 
this world. 

He carried the milk into 
| the kitchen. His aunt was on the back porch, 
| turning the crank of an ice-cream freezer. 
‘*Billy,’’ she said, ‘‘have you five minutes 








to spare? Turn this a while, and I’ll give you 

some of the ice-cream.’’ 

Billy took his aunt’s place, remarking that | 

his time was not valuable. 

‘“They’re going to have a party to-night,’’ | 

| she explained, pouring the milk into her pans. | 

“It makes lots of extra work, but land! they 
| pay. I don’t complain.’’ 

**How did you get ’em, Aunt Sue?’ Billy 
asked, languidly. 

** Advertised. Can’t get anything without 
advertising, nowadays.’’ 

**They have to have croquet and hammocks 
and ice-cream, don’t they, Aunt Sue ?”” 

**My folks do. My sakes, they want the 
earth! But there’s always a profit on it if you 
manage right,’’ she added, cheerfully. 

On the way home Billy’s thoughts centered 
upon summer boarders. If there were only 
some way of persuading them to come to his 
mother’s house! There were two spare rooms, 
decently furnished, and every one said his 
mother was a ‘“‘natural-born’’ cook. But what 
attractions could he offer in place of such 
impossible luxuries as his aunt was able to| 
afford? Nothing except the great, overtowering 
mountain, with its trout brooks and its one 
traditional bear—which many professed to have 
seen and at which a few had shot. 

When Billy reached home, he said to his 
mother : 

“Tf you had boarders, mother, how much 
| would you charge them ?’’ 

‘*That depends,’? she answered, without | 
much interest. ‘‘Aunt Sue gets from seven to 
ten dollars a week. If folks would put up with 
what we could give them, I’d be glad to get five 
dollars. With the garden-truck I could save 
half of that.’’ 

‘*Would you like to take boarders, mother ?’’ | 








| good, but it showed a good spirit. 





us very often, won’t you, Margaretta, dear ?’’ 
said Berta, anxiously. 

**Every day, and I prophesy prosperity for 
you. Good-by. I’m going home to save.’’ 

**To save ?”” 

**Yes, to save money, to keep my family 
together,’’ and holding her light head well in 
the air, Margaretta tripped through the long, 
cool hall out into the sunlight. 

**Thank God that they have made up their 
quarrel!’’ said grandma, who was leaning 
over the stair railing. ‘‘A united family is 
invincible!’’ 













The boy tried to make his ques- 
tion seem as casual as possible. 

*‘Would I be glad of a for- 
tune ?’”’ she answered. 

Billy did not wish to rouse 
his mother’s hopes. He deter- 
mined to proceed on his own responsibility. 
By picking blackberries, which he sold to his 
aunt, he earned enough money to insert one 
advertisement in a Boston newspaper. Then 
he cast his bait out into the great, rich world, 
and waited anxiously for a nibble. 

On the second day after Billy had taken this 
step, two clerks in a Boston dry-goods store sat 
down to supper in their boarding-house and 
spread out a newspaper between them. 

**Look here, Dalton, how’s this ?’’ said one 
of them, pointing with his finger at an adver- 
tisement, which ran as follows: 

Boarders Wanted. Farmhouse on Little Hawk 
Mountain. Fine scenery, trout brooks, swimming 
in the lake, maybe a shot ata bear. No hammocks 
or croquet, and just plain country living, but 
mother’s a first-rate cook. Five dollars a week. 
W. Allen, Pembridge, Maine. 


Dalton broke out laughing. ‘‘Isn’t that 
delicious ? He calls his wife ‘mother’! I vote 
we go there.’’ 

**It looks like what we want,’’ said the other 
man, Cornish, ‘‘and with vacation only ten 
days away, we’d better make up our minds 
now. This W. Allen is evidently an honest, 
straightforward old fellow, who will treat us 
well and make no fuss about it.’’ 

‘*We must get some buckshot and load up a 
few shells for that bear,’’ remarked Dalton. 

When Billy opened a letter and read that 
Mr. Thomas Dalton and Mr. Edward Cornish 
wished to engage two rooms for two weeks, 
and would arrive on August 3ist, he was 
tremulous with joy at his success. He gave 
the letter to his mother without a word; and 
when he saw how her face lighted up, first with 
surprise and then with sudden hope, he went 
out and split wood for an hour, because he felt 
so happy that he had to break something. 

During the week before the thirty-first there 
seemed to be a new spirit of energy in the Allen 
family. Billy’s mother freshened up the spare 
rooms with pictures and chairs from her own 
room, and gaily stripped her own and Billy’s 
beds of the best sheets and coverings. 

*T’m going to see that our guests go back 
inclined to give us a recommendation, even if 
the rest of us have to put up with a few things, ’’ 
she said. 

Her husband displayed a renewed activity in 
cultivating the garden, which at least had not 
suffered much from the bad year. And Billy 
went about, tinkering and mending, and rooting 
the grass out of the path; it did not do much 
Also he 
wrote a formal letter to Mr. Dalton, announcing 
that he had reserved two rooms for him and his 
friend. 

On the afternoon of the last day of August 
he was at the station, with the old horse and 
wagon, to meet the guests. When the train 
stopped and two young men alighted, Billy 
sauntered forward, with a broad, embarrassed 
smile on his freckled face. 

**Hello, son!’’ said one of the young men to 
him. ‘‘Can you direct us to Mr. W. Allen’s 
house ?”’ 

“I’m W. Allen,’’ said Billy. 
your things. ’’ 

Dalton stared down at the small boy, who 
strove to relieve him of his valise. 

**Well, well!’’ exclaimed the young man. 
**And you’re the gentleman with whom I’ve 
corresponded ?”” 

**Yes, sir,’’ said Billy, still tugging at the 
valise. ‘‘Won’t you let me take these ?”’ 

**T guess we’re better able to lug them than 
you are,’’ Cornish remarked, looking kindly 
at the small, eager figure. ‘‘You lead the way 
and we’ll follow.’’ 

And that was what Billy did indefatigably 
for the next two weeks. The young men had 
taken a fancy to him, and insisted that he should 
accompany them on all their excursions. He 
guided them to all the trout brooks, where 
their success was beyond anything that they 
had dreamed; they took him swimming with 
them in the lake. Two days they beat the 
mountain slopes in search of the bear; but a 
traditional bear is always hard to kill, and 
doubtless that one still roams the forests of 
Little Hawk. 

The young men joked Billy a good deal about 
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the bear, but on the last day of their vacation, 
when they had strolled to the hilltop for a last 
view of the distant lake, Cornish said to Dalton: 
‘*The little fellow ought to have agun. Did 
you see how he looked at ours? Maybe he could 
kill the bear.’’ 
Dalton laughed. ‘‘There’s a village boy who 
offers a muzzle-loader for five dollars,’’ he said. 
That afternoon they sought out the village 
boy and secured the gun, and in the evening, 
just before leaving for their train, Cornish gave it 
to Billy, with an elaborate presentation speech. 
‘*But you oughtn’t to give it to me!’’ cried 
the boy. ‘‘I haven’t done a thing for you ; it’s 
all been fun for me.’’ 


‘‘Never mind,’’ said Dalton. ‘‘All we ask is 
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N addition to receipts from customs and 


internal taxes on tobacco and liquors, and | 


the sale of public lands, the government derives 
revenue from a variety of sources. There is an 
income from the tax on sealskins, and from the 
rent of islands of Alaska for propagating foxes. 
Fees for copyright amount to a considerable 
sum, and the profits on coinage, the dividends 
paid to the United States by the receivers of 
railroads, the tax on the circulation of national 
banks, consular and other fees, the sale of old 
vessels, old custom -house property, old post- 
offices, penalties for violation of immigration 
laws and other acts, and a hundred or more 
other items help to swell the annual revenues 
of the government. All these are classed as 
miscellaneous receipts. 

More curious than the income from any other 
source is that which goes to augment what is 
popularly known as the Conscience Fund. The 
illustrations which will follow in this article 
show in a unique way the workings of that 
mysterious element of being which we all 
possess, called the conscience. 

It is a strange power which suddenly brings 
before us with hideous and hateful aspect the 
sins committed perhaps in days when the moral 
sense was weaker, or when ignorance or passion | 
blinded the judgment. 

Its accusing voice, once raised, will not be 
silenced. If rebuked and repressed by the will, 
it will again surprise us by its imperious, 
irrepressible ery. 

The government has no agents to collect the 
sums that find their way into this unique 
exchequer. It is in no sense a tax; the identity 
of the contributors to this singular fund is, in 
the great majority of cases, absolutely unknown, 
and, of course, the revenue so derived is not 
taken into consideration in the annual estimates 
of forthcoming receipts for fiscal years. 


A Third of a Million. 


HE Conscience Fund at the beginning of 

October, 1901, amounted to three hundred 
and nineteen thousand ninety-six dollars and 
thirty-two cents. In other words, the admoni- 
tory voice of conscience has prompted citizens 
of the United States to restore to this government 
nearly a third of a million of dollars. 

In many instances the people making restitu- 
tion explain with heartfelt contrition circum- 
stances attending their transgression. Some 
testify to having smuggled presents and other 
articles into the country, evading in adroit 
ways the vigilance of customs inspection ; some 
dodged the lawful tribute exacted by internal 
revenue agents; others, possibly employés of | 
the government, were guilty of petty thievery ; 
and some have felt the sting of conscience for 
using postage-stamps that had escaped the 
official canceler. Many of the transgressions 
were peculiarly original. 

All sums restored by the penitent are deposited 
in the general fund of the Treasury, and for the 
purpose of maintaining a statistical record, are 
credited to the account of ‘‘Conscience,’’ and | 
wherever practicable are classified to show in | 
convenient form the source of receipt, such as | 
duties on imports, internal revenue, and so 
forth. 

But in many instances classification of this 
anonymous revenue is impossible. For example, 
a Chicago man some years ago sent one dollar to 
be deposited in the Conscience Fund, saying 
that many years before he had taken a small 
apple-tree from the government orchard at Fort 
Sheridan. The theft had seemed trifling at the 
time, but the fruit of that forbidden tree had 
proved bitter. 

Many of the acts of restitution are prompted 
by religious conviction of wrong-doing in the 
past. Revivals conducted by the late Mr. 
Moody were frequently followed by penitent 
remittances to the Conscience Fund. With 
few exceptions the defalcation or theft was 














that when we come back to stay with you next | chance to ease my conscience in a small degree. 
summer, you have a bearskin to show us.” When quite young I used stamps received on 
The Allens’ “summer season’’ did not close letters which were soiled, having escaped the 

- eanceler’s vigorous touch. At the time I had a 

for three weeks longer. On returning to the | vague idea that [ was doing wrong, but, believe 
city Cornish and Dalton sent a friend of theirs | me, I little realized that it was such a serious 
with his two young sons. crime. I hardly think I used half a dozen two- 


s ‘ cent stamps, but I send fifty.cents to pay for those 
The upshot of it all was that with the returns wrongly used, the interest that may have accumu- 


from Billy’s boarders and the money that Emma | lated, and the remainder to pay for any I may 
earned at the canning factory, where she had | have used and forgotten about. 

had more work than usual, the Allens tided over I certainly shall not commit the deed again, and 
their hard times. And now even Aunt Sue’s| Yani'yus one intat way, Aeeapestully sours, 
boarding-house is no more prosperous and no One of the United States Penitent Subjects. 
better supplied with croquet and hammocks, | June 22, 1900. 

and offers ice-cream to its guests no more fre- President McKinley received many letters 
quently than the establishment which advertises | from the conscience-stricken, who, knowing his 
under the name of W. Allen. tenderness and benignity, threw off all restraint 
and confessed to their wrong-doing in elaborate 
detail. 

One woman accompanied a small contribution, 
which she stated was much in excess of the 
original sum taken, with an impassioned prayer 
for forgiveness. ‘‘Remorse has taken hold of 
me and I cannot rest,’’ she wrote. She had 
been prompted to make restitution, she said, by 
reading the following Scripture lesson (Ezekiel 
33:15): 

If the wicked restore the pledge, give again 
that he had robbed, walk in the statutes of life, 
| has in some instances caused the offender the | without committing iniquity; he shall surely live, 
deepest grief. he shall not die. 

A number of children have contributed to She asked forgiveness for withholding her 
the Conscience Fund. Others, having in their | name, saying that if face to face with the 
childhood used stamps illegally, have been | President she would not hesitate to tell him all. 
brought in maturer years to a realizing sense of | One of the most interesting communications 











earnest appeals for forgiveness. | strife, had, in some way which he did not 
The sums that have been refunded range all explain, succeeded in obtaining one hundred 
the way from a cent to over fourteen thousand | dollars unlawfully from the government. 
dollars. While many of the contributions are 
small, and the offense at the time of its commis- 
sion seemingly insignificant, other instances of 
fraud are more serious, and the guilty persons E had served his country from ’61 to ’65. 
are doubtless shrewd business men, who, His misstep was taken, he stated, 
evidently by false swearing and adroit smug-| without reflecting on the consequences. He 
gling or other means, have avoided lawful tribute | was poor, but was making great efforts to restore 
to the United States, and who in later years have | the money taken twenty years before, and 
come to a sensible and businesslike realization | although the task of raising one hundred dollars 
of the seriousness of their crimes. seemed herculean to him, he relied, he wrote, 
These men have seldom accompanied their | ‘‘On God’s boundless mercy and power for the 
remittances with any words of penitence or | accomplishment of his purpose.’’ As an instal- 
even explanation, apparently feeling that the | ment on his debt he enclosed a five-dollar bill. 
simple act of restoring their ill-gotten gain was| A few months later another instalment of 
sufficient. the same amount arrived, and at intervals for 
The first contribution to the Conscience Fund | several 
was made in 1811, and the sum was two hundred | department was requested to keep account and 
and fifty dollars. For sixteen years thereafter | let him know when he had paid up in full, his 
there was no further contribution to this fund, | letters concluding with the prayer, ‘‘God help 
but since 1827 there has been a steady inflow | me to do right.’’ 
of conscience-money to the Treasury. Now} Not all of the correspondents are equally con- 
the contributions amount to considerable sums | fiding. One contributor, who had in previous 
annually. years held back the large sum of eight thousand 
The latest large amount came in an envelope | dollars due the government, was brought under 
postmarked New York, September 25, 1901, | conviction of his wrong, and proceeded to make 
enclosing six thousand one hundred and fifty | amends, but with a prudence readily understood 
dollars in bills of denominations ranging from | in one who had not at all times been faithful 
fifty dollars to five hundred dollars. 
sum of money was accompanied by the following | diagonally in half, forwarding one piece to the 
statement, unsigned: Treasury with the statement that he would 
After much thought I have been convinced that | 8¢d the remainder upon acknowledgment of 
duties were not fully paid as desired, difference the receipt of the first half. 
estimated at about two per cent. The wish now The Treasury Department replied, giving him 


is to rectify what was done during some years recei ; : 
ago, and amount is being sent which it is felt must a formal d “ipt here a 
be paid to the United States Treasury to discharge draft, and, true to his promise, he mailed t 


those duties and do the right. Above has been | other portion. These were duly pasted together 
great grief. and collected, and the United States Treasury 
In this instance, as in all others, acknowledg- was by this curious method enriched in the sum 
ment was made through the newspapers. I | of eight thousand dollars. 
hope that the announcement in this case was | Another man, with the same characteristic 
seen by the penitent sufferer, and that it brought | discretion, tore a bill in two parts, sending one 
relief to his tortured mind. | to the Treasurer and the other to the Secretary 
Some of the letters received from children | of the Treasury, each section being accompanied 
have been affecting in their simplicity. A little with a letter explaining where the other half of 
girl, fifteen years of age, wrote as follows to | the mutilated bill was to be found. These were 
President Cleveland: | Put together and deposited in the Conscience 
To His Majesty President Cleveland. Dear | Fund. , . . , 
President. I am in a dreadful state of mind, and| Others accompany their contributions with 
I thought I would write and tell you all. About| remarks that they have done their duty in 
two years ago—as near as I can remember it was forwarding the conscience-money, and admon- 


two years—I used two postage-stamps that had | ;.,; tnt : . 
been used before on letters, perhaps more than ishing the government recipient to do his duty 


two stamps, but can only remember of doing it | #4 deposit it in the national Treasury. 
twice. I did not realize what I had done until 
lately. My mind is constantly turned on the 
subject, and I think of it night and day. Now, 
dear President, will you please forgive me, for I 
was then but thirteen years old, for I am heartily 
sorry for what I have done. senders of money impose implicit confidence 
From one of your subjects. | jn all the agents of the government through 
Another communication in similar strain | whom bills or drafts must pass. Frequently 
narrated that the penitent had, when a boy, | Paper money in large sums comes through the 
received a letter upon which the three-cent | mails to the Conscience Fund without regis- 
postage-stamp escaped the canceler. He had/| tration or any safeguards save those which 
removed the stamp and used it, thus ‘‘beating’’ | protect ordinary letters, the contributors being 
the government out of three cents. This had | persuaded that their own remissness and evasion 
been committed twenty years before, but it|in the past was no criterion by which to judge 
had never ceased to trouble him. A dime was | the ethics of the general run of citizens and 
therefore enclosed to pay the compound interest | Officials in the United States. 
on three cents, which he imagined would 
amount to about seven cents. 


**God Help Me to do Right.’’ 











An Envelope Full of Bills. 


N the great majority of cases, however, the 


old and much worn and crumpled bills, in 
denominations from one to one hundred dollars, 
the whole amount being six hundred and twenty- 
| three dollars. Further than the announcement 


EFERENCE to these letters at the time | that it was conscience-money, there was nothing 
R' in the public prints quickened the con- |  €xPlain the reason for the contribution. 





Ezekiel 33:15. 


science of a citizen of Nebraska, who clipped | It was doubtless evident to the postal clerks 





committed many years before the act of repara- 
tion, the writers confessing to long periods of 
remorse and grief before finally concluding to set | 
inatters right by reimbursing the government. | 
So small an offense as the taking of a cent 


| follows: 


one of the items and, enclosing fifty cents to | through whose hands it passed that the envelope 
the Treasurer of the United States, wrote as | contained money, but the sender displayed 
unquestioning faith in the trustworthiness of 
I enclose a clipping which is the object of my | the government channels through which it was 
addressing you. Some time ago I was very much | ‘0 flow into the Treasury. 

interested in reading this slip, and was glad of a| Whenever an address accompanies the money, 





their transgression, and have remorsefully made | was from a citizen of Portland, Oregon, a Union | 
amends, accompanying their contributions with | soldier in the Civil War, who, during that) 


years came additional sums. The | 


This large | to his obligations, cut a draft for the amount | 


An envelope came from Cleveland filled with | 
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|a certified copy of the certificate of deposit is 
| returned by the Treasury Department. Some- 
| times the addresses so furnished are fictitious, 
the conscience-smitten contributors being fearful 
| lest identification would lead to their prosecution 
on their self-confessed transgression of the laws. 

This fear is groundless, as it is the practice of 
the government to demand no explanations, and 
to follow up no clues that might lead to the 
discovery of the senders. Their conversion to 
better ways of thinking and their manifest 
desire to do the right and honorable thing 
are accepted in good faith by the national 
government. 


What the Chaplain Wrote. 


ROM the time of the first contribution every 

deposit has in some way been acknowl- 
edged promptly, either through the medium of 
the press or through some clergyman or friend 
acting for the penitent, and this procedure on 
the part of the government has no doubt 
encouraged many to listen to the dictates of 
their better natures, and to restore to the 
government money fraudulently taken or with- 
held. It frequently happens that penitents 
have confessed to priest or pastor, and these 
good men have counseled the guilty ones to 
make reparation by refunding money to the 
national Treasury. In such cases the clergyman 
sometimes acts as intermediary. 

Some of the contributions, no doubt, come 
from persons suffering from excessive self- 
questioning. A few years ago a chaplain of a 
territorial legislature in the West sent twenty- 
two dollars and fifty cents to the Conscience 
Fund, accompanying his check with a long 
and vigorous homily explaining his singular 
contribution. 

He had served, he said, only a short time as 
legislative chaplain, resigning because he had 
come to the conclusion that the taxpayers 
| should not be compelled to pay indiscriminately 
| for the prayers offered at the opening of the 
| legislature. Many of the taxpayers of his 
|commonwealth, he contended, were not of 
| reverent or religious turn of mind, and it went 
j against his conscience to accept money ‘from 
| men who regarded his message with indifference. 
| Later the small sum he had received tormented 
him, and he sent it on to Washington that it 
| might be merged again with the money of the 
people. 
| This instance was regarded as one of extreme 
| introspection. The money had been legally 
| paid the chaplain, but his desire to be rid of it 
was so urgent and his grief at having retained 
| it at all was so deep that, as he requested, 
| the money was accepted and deposited in the 
| Treasury. 
| An old soldier stated in a letter that while in 
| the army in 1863 he managed during the distri- 
bution of bread to get two loaves when he was 
| entitled to only one, and in order to satisfy a 
| reproving conscience he remitted one dollar, 
‘*which,’’ he added, ‘‘I suppose will cover the 
The letter 








}amount with compound interest.’’ 
bore no signature. 

A woman writing from Atkinson, Illinois, 
and giving her name in full, wrote, ‘‘Here is 
five cents I cheated the government out of.’’ 


The Story of a Pine Board. 


SOLDIER who acknowledged that he had 
stolen a pine board from the United 
States Construction Corps in one of the camps 
around Petersburg, Virginia, during the Civil 
War, wished to make restitution. The board 
he appraised as having been worth about fifty 
cents, but to be sure that he was wiping out 
his transgression, he sent two dollars for the 
Conscience Fund. 

Many of the transgressions, however, involve 
weightier matters. A citizen of Connecticut 
sent five hundred dollars, which, he stated, was 
in settlement of his income tax. He had evaded 
| paying it, he explained, because he had not 
| wished to make public in the city in which he 
| lived the nature and extent of his business. 

An increasing number of contributions come 
from government employés, who confess to 
having taken small articles from offices. Some 
of the money so received comes in envelopes 
postmarked Washington, District of Columbia. 
Others of similar character come from various 
cities in the United States. Envelopes contain- 
jing money for the Conscience Fund are 
| sometimes handed personally to government 
| officials, the contributors hurrying away before 
any explanation could be asked. 

The bulk of the conscience -money comes 
from persons who have evaded customs duties. 
Remittances to cover transgressions in this line 
are often very laconic. One contributor sending 
five hundred dollars wrote merely the memoran- 
| dum, “Due the government.’’ Another one, 
| enclosing a check for the same amount, wrote, 

**It isconscience-money.’’ Another contributor 
sent fifty dollars, with the line, ‘“To pay for 
presents brought over and not listed.’’ One 
contributor has sent a half-dozen letters from 
various points, each letter containing five dollars, 
| to cover evasions of the tariff regulations. 

Frequently sums are deposited by unknown 
persons with the customs officers of ports and 
by them forwarded to the Treasury for the 
Conscience Fund. One man wrote that he 
once obeyed the law in the letter but not 
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in the spirit, and that he believed that he owed 
the government twenty-five dollars, which he 
enclosed. Another man wrote that some years 
before he had succeeded in smuggling woolen 
goods to the value of ten dollars, but that now, 
looking at things differently, he wished to 
pay the duty, and enclosed two dollars and a 
half. 

The greatest sum was received when Mr. 
Carlisle was Secretary of the Treasury. It was 
a draft for fourteen thousand two hundred and 
twenty-five dollars and fifteen cents on Morton, 
Bliss & Company of New York, the equivalent 
of two thousand nine hundred and thirty pounds 
sterling paid to Patrick Collins, consul-general 
for the United States in London, by the Rev. 
Prebendary Barff, Vicar of St. Giles Church, 
Cripplegate, London, which sum was entrusted 
to the clergyman by a person who declined to 
disclose his identity, but with instructions that 
it was to be forwarded to the Conscience Fund 
of the United States Treasury? 

Some of the contributors go to great pains to 
conceal their identity. It is a noticeable fact 
that many envelopes enclosing contributions are 
mailed at obscure railway-stations, evidently by 
travellers who employ this expedient to avoid 
what they imagine might lead to possible 
detection. All such precautions are needless, 
as the Treasury Department in no instance gives 
out the name of the penitent. 

Sometimes the superscription and the letter 
are written in a disguised hand. Other con- 





tributors, more careful still, clip letters from | 
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citizens voluntarily make reparation to the 
government for wrong-doing. ‘There is,’’ says 
a celebrated writer, ‘‘a Cato in every man, a 
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In Nine Chapters.—Chapter Two. 


HERE had always been bad 
T feeling between Marian’s dog 

and Haggarty’s, and it was the 
more unfortunate that they had to 
see a good deal of each other. 

Marian’s dog was named Pugg. 
Wuggy A Willoughby pug, and small and 
dark, as such a one should be, he was a very 
aristocratic dog, and he behaved himself accord- 
ingly. Never for one moment did he forget his 
pedigree, which was English and respectable. 

Haggarty’s dog resented this, for he was 
anything but an aristocrat. He was all white, 
except for his head, which had the coach-dog’s 
spots, and the extreme tip of his tail, which 
was dark brown. ‘The effect produced was 
peculiar, but he was intelligent, and his name 
was Skeezicks. 

Although the frequent disagreements between 
Puggy-Wugy «nd Skeezicks had thus far never 
gone beyond a few snaps and snarls, things 
were gradually coming to that pitch where a 
fight was inevitable. 

Puggy-Wuggy did not shrink from the 
fight. He was possibly one-third the size 
of Skeezicks, but valor does not go by size. 

There was bulldog blood in him, and it 

showed in the outthrust of 

his lower jaw. Skeezicks, 

for his part, 

was not seek- 

j ing trouble, 

, but he was 

ready to do his 








MARIAN SOOTHED HIM WHILE CREIGHTON SPREAD THE VASELINE. 


newspapers and make up desired words by 
pasting these together. 

Many of the letters are written in what 
appears to be a designedly illiterate style, the 
purpose doubtless being to shroud thereby the 
identity of the sender. 

Occasionally a letter comes fearlessly written 
with the full name and address of the corre- 
spondent signed. One letter was received from 
a woman in one of the large cities, who used 
her monogram stationery, and did not hesitate 
to confess that she had evaded duties on dresses 
brought from Europe. 

There seems to be a commendable tendency to 
look upon smuggling, even of small articles, in 
its true light, and many offenders are finding 
it morally healthful to pay for their past trans- 
gressions by contributing to the Conscience 
Fund. 

A friend of mine recently landed from a trip 
abroad. 

*T paid a thousand dollars duties on my 
goods,’? he said. ‘‘I never paid so much 
before. This time it was an ‘honest count’ 
with me. It cost money, but I feel a good deal 
more respectable. ’’ 

It is not popular in some quarters to render 
unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s, and on 
this account the existence of a Conscience Fund, 
enabling those overtaken by conviction of sin to 
do the right thing, has an ethical value not to be 
gainsaid. 

The government has no wish to encourage the 
contributions of people suffering from halluci- 
nations, but where one ultrasensitive man or 
woman suffers for having taken a postage-stamp, 
hundreds of hardier offenders, who have furtively 
escaped the payment of the lawful tariff imposed 
by the government, go about masquerading as 
honest people; and if the existence of the 
Conscience Fund and the example of the penitent 
contributors spreads benign contagion among the 
crowd of impenitent smugglers, the reform will 
be of benefit to the country in general. 

It is a hopeful sign in our republic when 


part should the occasion arise—as it finally did. 
Puggy-Wuggy went over to the troop quarters 
all by himself, trotting straight across the 
center of the parade-ground. He had been told 
never to leave the officers’ row, to stay about 
his own house, and never under any circum- 
stances go to the barracks. The soldiers knew 
this, and whenever he disobeyed rules they sent 
him scurrying home. 

But this afternoon the men were nearly all 
away at the target-range, and there was, at the 
moment, no one upon the front porch except 
Creighton, in bandages and court-plaster, and 
showing deep scars still blue and red. He was 
to come off the sick report the next day, but 
this afternoon he was still, officially, an invalid 
unfit for duty. He had had a narrow escape, 
and had been in the hospital for two weeks. 

Skeezicks was also on the front porch, in a bad 
temper. Haggarty had sent him home, believing 
that the rifle-range, where recruits were learning 
the first principles of target-practice, was no 
place for such a valuable animal. 

Skeezicks saw Puggy-Wuggy coming. Puggy- 
Wuggy saw Skeezicks prick up his ears and 
rise. As for Creighton, he did not know any- 
thing whatever about the state of affairs, or 
even that Miss Norris’s dog must always be sent 
straight home. He snapped his fingers to call 
him instead. 

Puggy - Wuggy’s pop-eyes were fixed upon 
Skeezicks, and upon nothing else. Skeezicks 
jumped down from the porch and advanced 
slowly to the middle of the road. Then Puggy- 
Wuggy’s small, black face was thrust up into 
Skeezicks’s speckled one. His little lower teeth 
showed savagely, and the rims of his eyes were 
red, even as the eyes of his bulldog ancestors 
had once been red. 

“Sick ’em!’’ said Creighton, looking on it 
| as a joke. 
| But it was not a joke. They took him at his 

word, and the fight was on—growls, howls, 
snaps, rolling, tumbling, tearing. Puggy- 
| Wuggy’s very smallness stood him in good 














~ basket in her room. 





severe censor of his manners, and he that 
reverences this judge will seldom do anything 
he need repent of.’’ 


stead at first, for he was under and 
over and around Skeezicks, nipping 
him here, hanging to him there. 

Creighton thought the situation too 
funny to spoil. Puggy-Wuggy was 
yelping and biting at one and the 
same time, beside himself with rage. 
But in another instant the yelps stopped short. 
Skeezicks had him by one of the folds of his 
neck, which gave a magnificent tooth-hold, and 
was shaking him until he was only a blur in 
the air. 

Creighton decided that it was now time to 
interfere, more especially as he saw the men 
running from the other barracks. He went 
to the rescue, but it was not so easy to separate 
the combatants. It took four soldiers to do it. 

Skeezicks was dragged struggling into the 
troop - clerk’s office, and Puggy - Wuggy was 
gathered up into Creighton’s arms, still growl- 
ing with rage and whining with pain, and 
carried to his home. 

Creighton delivered him to Marian, and 
together they examined his wounds. There 
were a number of them, and they were pretty 
severe. Creighton, whose own body had been 
so recently cut up, had a very good notion of 
how the small dog must feel. There were 
bandages in his pocket, and also a bottle of white 
vaseline, which he brought out. 

**T’ve got these things,’’ he said. ‘‘ The 
hospital steward gave them to me to bandage 
myself and save him and the nurse time. I 
guess we’d be putting them to a good use if 
we tried some first aid to the injured right 
here. ’’ 

His tone was not altogether as respectful as 
Marian might have liked. She noticed it, and 
thought it a trifle flippant and familiar. But 
then, he was new to the service and its ways, 
and he meant well by Puggy-Wuggy. 

So they took the disabled fighter to the kitchen 
and washed his cuts in a bowlful of tepid water. 
He did not like it at all; the soap smarted and 
the water tickled when it ran down among his 
hairs. Then they took him back to the sitting- 
room. They put him on the lounge, and Marian 
soothed him while Creighton spread the vaseline 
on the wounds and wrapped the bandages round 
his poor little legs and lacerated, stubby neck. 
The mad and the heroic were quite gone out of 
Puggy-Wuggy now. He settled down into his 
mistress’s arms with a whimper, as she made 
ready to carry him up-stairs to his own special 


**T’ve got to see the captain,’’ said Creighton, 
as she started to go. ‘‘He said I was to come 
over some time before retreat.’’ 

The captain was not in at the present moment, 
but he would probably be back soon. Creighton 
could wait. 

**He’s only gone over to the saddler’s to see 
about a pistol-holster, I think,’’ said Marian. 

*T’ll wait, then,’’ Creighton told her. 

So he waited—and he waited, moreover, in 
the sitting-room, which he would not have done 
had he been more accustomed to the ways of the 
post. He would have gone out to the hall or to 
the porch. But he was only a recruit, and he 
did not know. Besides, just then he was wind- 
ing up the bandages that remained. Puggy- 
Wuggy had entirely undone them with his 
protesting struggles. 

It was rather a slow process, and while he 

was engaged in it he heard some one come up 
the steps, cross the porch, and go down the hall 
witha quick stride. He guessed it to be Captain 
Norris, and in a moment more he knew that it 
was. 
The dining-room opened off the sitting-room. 
There were heavy double portieres of Navajo 
blankets hanging between, partly drawn to- 
gether, but with enough space for one to see 
through. 

The sitting-room was partly darkened, but 
in the dining-room the shades were up and the 
sunlight was streaming in. So it happened 
that although Creighton, from where he was, 
could see Captain Norris perfectly, Captain 
Norris, even had he looked, could not very well 
have seen Creighton. 

But the captain did not look. He went straight 
to a heavy quartermaster’s desk that stood 
between two windows. He stopped in front of 
it, took out of his pocket a handful of silver 
and a few pieces of gold, counted it out in small 
stacks, swept all the stacks together again, and 
took from another pocket a bunch of keys. 

Creighton went a step nearer, tiptoeing, keen, 
watching withallhiseyes. The captain stooped 
down, unlocked the second of three small drawers 
in the side of the desk, put the money into a 
little wooden box, which had not even a cover, 
and locked the drawer again. 

Now he would come into the sitting-room. 
Creighton drew sharply back and went on 
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banged behind him, and he was already upon 
the board walk. 

The bandage was rolled. Creighton stowed 
it away and stood listening. There was not a 
sound in the house except that of Miss Marian 
walking back and forth in her own room just 
above. The floors of contract-built houses are 
thin, and Creighton could hear every step she 
took. He went to the door and looked up and 
down the hall. 

Miss Marian had said that the cook was out. 
As for Mrs. Norris, Creighton, from his place 
on the barracks porch, had seen her get into her 
phaeton and drive away half an hour before. 
If Story was around, there were certainly no 
signs of him. Creighton came back into the 
sitting-room, pushed aside the portiéres, and 
went toward the desk. 

At that moment a door in the kitchen opened 
and shut. Some one—a man— was coming 
toward the dining-room. 

There was no time for Creighton to go back. 
He dropped to his knees and slipped under the 
table, which was covered to the floor with a big 
fringed and embroidered cloth. 

The fringe was still swaying suspiciously as 
Story, carrying an armful of wood, came into 
the room. But Story did not notice it. The 
logs were piled so high in his arms that his 
chin was forced into the air, and he could not 
look down. He went through into the sitting- 
room, and Creighton, crouching beneath the 
table, could hear him piling the wood in 
the wood-chest, slapping the splinters from his 
palms and blouse. Then he went out and closed 
the door after him. 

Creighton hesitated, then crept forth. As he 
did so, he saw Story pass by the windows toward 
the barracks. Now, at last, the coast was clear. 

Creighton had his theory. He had noticed 
that although the second drawer, into which 
the captain had put the money, had been so 
carefully locked, the drawer above it was not 
only unlocked, but open a little way. 

Now the chances were good that this desk 
was built like most such pieces of furniture, 
and that there was an opening between the 
upper and lower drawer, of which Captain 
Norris had never chanced to think. 

Creighton put his hand to the upper drawer. 
It stuck a little and had to be humored quietly, 
which was exasperating. But it was out at 
last, and the contents of the little wooden box 
in the lower drawer were full in view, and in 
reach. 

The man’s hand was quivering with eager- 
ness. The sight of the little wooden box with 
its silver pieces and its gold had excited him to 
the point of forgetting everything else —of 
forgetting, even, to listen for the footsteps on the 
floor up-stairs. 

They had stopped. Marian had put Puggy- 
Wuggy to bed, where he was as comfortable 
as cotton wadding and his little blanket could 
make him. He had been offered crackers, but 
had turned from them with a sigh. If he did 
that, he must be feeling very sick indeed. 

Marian began to be worried about him. 
Perhaps just washing and anointing and ban- 
daging had not been enough ; perhaps something 
was broken or injured somewhere inside him. 
She sat down to rub his head and see if he 
would not go to sleep. Having his head rubbed 
was usually Puggy-Wuggy’s idea of bliss, but 
this time it failed to content him. 

Marian lifted him in her arms again and 
began to walk with him, but presently he tried 
to get down. She set him on the floor, and he 
walked stiffly toward his basket, stopping every 
foot or so to survey his bandages with a disgusted 
air. 

If he had not been so pathetic a figure he 
would have been comical. Even Marian realized 
that, much as she pitied him. He whined to 
be lifted into his basket, and once in, he 
stretched out the bandaged legs, that would not 
bend, and went to sleep. 

Then Marian bethought herself of the book 
she had been reading when Creighton had 
brought in the conquered hero. What had she 
done with it? She must have left it in the 
sitting-room, and she started to go down for it, 
walking lightly, that Puggy-Wuggy might not 
be jarred and awakened. 

The sitting- room was empty, but as she 
entered she heard a faint sound in the dining- 
room. She stopped in the very same spot in 
which Creighton had been standing when he 
had seen Captain Norris counting the handful 
of cash. The portiéres were just as they had 
been before. So she, too, saw what was going 
on at the desk. 

She saw the private kneeling in front of it, 
the top drawer on the floor beside him. She 
saw him putting his hand through the opening 
and taking out a lot of silver, which he slipped 
into a pocket of his blouse with the most 
surprising dexterity. 

Creighton waited an instant, looking round, 
and Marian stood stiff with fear; but he did 
not seem to see her. He put in his hand again 
and brought forth a little more money. It went 
the way of the rest. Then he took up the 
drawer and slid it into place, being very careful 
to leave it just a trifle open. 

Marian was thinking quickly, although she 
was thoroughly frightened. If she had been less 








winding the bandages. But Captain Norris 
was evidently in haste. In another moment he | 
had gone down the hallway, the front door had | 


so she might not have made so many mistakes. 
It was the troop funds that Creighton was 
taking. Her father always kept them there 




















until they were in large enough amounts to be 
worth depositing in the sutler’s safe. It would 
be serious for the troop funds to be found 
missing. 

But she dared not interfere. There were very 
few things she was really afraid of, but she 
was afraid of a burglar, probably because 
she had never had the least experience with one 
before. If Creighton were to see her now, 
she thought, if he were to guess that she had 
seen him, he might do anything; he might even 
kill her! 

Creighton was coming toward the sitting- 
room. Before she knew what she was doing, 
she was behind a heavy window curtain, 
pressing far back, holding in her skirts, and 
trying to stop the thumping noise of her heart. 

She was sure that Creighton must see her, 
even as it was, for she could see him perfectly. 
He had pushed aside the portitres and come 
back into the sitting-room, where he stood in 
the middle of the floor, peering round and 
listening. 

Marian tried not to breathe. She saw him 
glance up at the ceiling, and she guessed that 
he was wondering if she were still on the upper 
floor. He seemed to be uneasy at hearing no 
sound, and he peered round the room again. 

But either Marian was well hidden, or his 
eyes were not accustomed to the half-light. At 
any rate, he did not see her. 

Standing still in the middle of the room, he 
took the bandage-roll from his pocket, deliber- 
ately unwound a good deal of it, and deliberately 
began to wind it up again, taking considerable 
pains. 

It was evidently his intention, if Marian were 
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Y first overland jour- 

, ney to California 

was made in 1850, with 

a strong party, consisting 

of thirty-two well-armed men—all, except the 

guide, under twenty-seven years of age. We 

needed to be strong and active, for sometimes 

for weeks together we literally fought our way 

through swarms of Indians greedy for scalps 
and plunder. 

Our eight well-stored wagons, little army of 
draft-mules and twelve saddle-horses formed a 
constant temptation to the red riders of the 
plains, yet, owing to eternal vigilance and 
superior arms, we reached the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains without losing a man or a beast, 
although two or three of us had received rather 
serious arrow-wounds. 

Among our horses was a beautiful mare, the 
property of a young Kentuckian, Tom Raeburn, 
who prized the creature all the more highly 
because she had produced on the journey a 
promising foal. 

This colt, tenderly carried for a few days in 
one of the wagons, was soon able to keep by its 
mother’s side on the march. Tom loved it with 
that affection which a horseman naturally 
would give to a little creature whose dam was 
thoroughbred and whose sire was a famous 
Kentucky racer. ; 

We had been for some days descending the 
Pacific slope of the Sierras, when one evening 
we made camp near a gushing spring. In the 
near neighborhood of this spring, between our 
corraled wagons and a range of rocky spurs, 
dotted with clumps of mesquit bushes and 
thorny aloes, lay a level, green oasis of perhaps 
ten acres of luxuriant pasturage. 

Having now only the thieving Digger Indians 
to guard against, we somewhat relaxed our 
accustomed vigilance. Instead of bringing the 
horses and mules into the corral at nine o’clock, 
as usual, we decided to hopple all but the colt 
and let them remain on the rich grass until near 
daybreak in the morning. Then Jim Carroll, 
a young Vermonter, was to go out and drive the 
whole herd to camp, as it is at this hour that 
wild Indians almost invariably make their 
raids. 

All the rest of us were asleep when the boy 
left, but shortly afterward were aroused by 
hearing six pistol-shots fired in rapid succes- 
sion, and Jim’s loud ‘‘Hello! Hello! Hello!’’ 
the latter sounding more like a hailing ery than 
a signal of alarm. 

In a very short time every man of us, dressed 
or undressed, had tumbled out and grasped 
his loaded arms, and was rushing toward the 
pasture. 

We had barely reached its edge when the 
whole drove of hoppled animals, pushing and 
crowding each other in frenzied efforts to get 
away, came clattering and limping campward, 
as if in deadly terror. 

Seeing nothing of the foal, we naturally 
supposed that it was jammed in close to its 
mother’s side among the other horses, and it 
was not until young Carroll, running from the 
farther side of the grass-plot, shouted, ‘‘Boys, 
the colt’s gone!’’ that we suspected that anything 
was wrong. 

Then Raeburn dashed forward and furiously 
exclaimed, ‘‘Jimmy Carroll, if you’ve let the 
sneaking Indians steal that colt, I’ll kill you, 
sure !’? 

‘“*Hold yourself in for a while, Tom,’’ coolly 
replied Jim. ‘‘l haven’t seen an Indian of any 
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coming down -stairs, to be found peaceably 
repairing the havoc her dog had wrought, not 
sneaking hurriedly out of the house. His cool- 
ness was astounding; his hand was perfectly 
steady. Marian noticed it. And her own was 
shaking hard. 

Was he never going? He would hear her 
breathe pretty soon; she would make some 
move. And then — 

But Creighton, far from being in a hurry, 
took his own time with the strip of cloth. 
When he had rolled it all up once more he 
crossed over to the lounge and took up his forage 
cap. From there, when he should face about, 
Marian would be in full sight. She braced 
herself, head up, ready. The fear had reached 
that point where she was brave again. 

But Creighton did not face about. Without 
another glance he went out into the hall, walked 
down it slowly, opened the back door with a 
good deal of noise, and shut it with an intentional 
bang. 

Marian came out from her hiding-place and 
ran into the dining-room. There wasa window 
which looked out upon the back yard, and 





trail, and that its farther end was bounded by | 
a confused jumble of detached rocks lying at | 
the base of a perpendicular cliff fully a hundred | 
feet high. 

*“Old Eph’s caged hard and fast, boys!’’ 
exclaimed Tom. ‘“There’s only one way for 
him to get out of here, and all we’ve got to do is 
to find him.’’ 

**Yes, that’s all,’’ said Ingram, dryly. ‘*But 
that simple-looking job’s pretty dangerous. 
Among these stones and bushes we can’t see the 
grizzly till we run on top of him—and the man 
who does that will never run again.’’ 

**All right, Dave. This is my funeral,’’ 
replied Tom. ‘‘Let me go ahead, and you 
fellows follow in single file. If you see me go 
down, why, you’ll have the satisfaction of 
finding the bear, anyhow.’’ 

“Go mighty slow, then, and keep your eyes 





peeled,’’ cautioned the guide. ‘‘It’s just pos- 
sible you may catch sight of the beast before he | 
sees you. So long as you see the marks of the | 
colt’s trailing carcass it’s all right; but when 

those end, don’t you go one step farther, unless 
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else the bushes and spiky aloes wouldn’t be so 


green.’’ 
The nine of us were about to follow Dave’s 


| advice, when Jim Carroll, who stood midway 


in the line, was suddenly inspired to say, 
“I'll tell you of a plan, boys! ‘There are the 
fireworks left over from Fourth of July— 
rockets, crackers, Roman candles, serpents, fire- 
balls and such, that we’ve been keeping for 
signals or something. I'll go back to the wagons, 
get an armful of the stuff, climb up around the 
spur and come out on top of old grizzly’s parlor. 
Then we’ll have some fun! If I don’t scare 
him out in short order, I never want to see 
Vermont again.’’ 

‘Jimmy, you’rea genius!’’ cried Tom. 

The corral was barely a half-mile distant. 
Jimmy sped away at once, and in rather more 
than an hour thereafter we heard his jubilant 
shout from the top of the cliff, and saw his form 
clearly outlined against the sky. 

**Here she goes! Look out for yourselves, 
boys!’’ he shouted, as a giant cracker with 
lighted fuse descended through the air and 

exploded with a re- 





from it she could see Creighton sauntering 
down to the gate with his hands in his 
trousers’ pockets. Presently he broke into 
whistling. The back gate stood wide open. 
He paused there for a moment and looked 
back. Then he turned to the right and was 
gone. 

Marian stood staring at the gate-posts a 
while. Then she considered the desk. Her 
own life was safe—for the moment. But 
the rest of the trouble was just begun. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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kind, but I have seen a 
grizzly bear bigger than 
a down-east three-year- 
old steer !’” 

**A grizzly! It’s all up, then!’ cried 
Tom. 
**‘It happened this way,’’ said Jim. ‘“‘I 
was coming along mighty quiet in the dusk, 
going off to one side, so as to get behind the 
horses and mules. They were lying down 
in a bunch, all but Bay Bess and the colt— 
they were nearer to the mountain than the 
others. The colt was lying close beside its 
mother, and both of them seemed to be 
asleep. 

**Then, all of a sudden, a big brindly 











port like that of a 
young cannon back 
in bruin’s stronghold. 
No result. Probably 
the old fellow took it 
for a random shot. 
Then, fast and furi- 
ous, falling in a dozen 
different places, came 
fire-balls, torpedoes, 
crackers and Roman 


candles, while, as 
each one left his 
hands, Jimmy danced 
and cheered and 
yelled. 

“‘He’s up! I can 
hear him rustling 
around!’’ shouted 
Tom. ‘Hello, Jim- 
my! Give him the 


rockets now! He’s 
straight ina line be- 
tween you and us. 
Remember, boys, you 
promised to give me 
the first shot! He’ll 
be on us ina minute 
now.’’ 

Raeburn stood about 
fifteen feet from the 
mouth of the tunnel- 
like passageway, and 
the others of us, hav- 








gray thing seemed to come right up out of 
the ground by the colt, and killed it witha 
single blow of its paw. You should have 
seen the poor mare! Twice she tried to rear up, 
so as to strike the bear with her forefeet, but 
as one of them was hoppled to a hind foot, she 
couldn’t. Then she gave such a sorrowful 
kind of whinny that it almost made me cry, 
and staggered off after the other horses. 

**The bear had settled down beside the dead 
colt. As soon as I’d got within thirty yards I 
saw that it was a grizzly, bigger than any we’ve 
ever seen, and I fired every chamber of my 
revolver off at it as fast as I could. Some of 
the balls hit it, I’m sure, but it never stirred 
till I began to yell. Then it picked up the colt 
just as easy as a dog does a rabbit, and lumbered 
off into the mouth of that black-looking gully 
among the rocks yonder.’’ 

‘Well, Jimmy, you’re a tenderfoot and no 
mistake!’’ said Dave Ingram, our guide. 
“Why, boy, don’t you know that you might 
shoot revolver bullets at thirty yards into an 
old grizzly’s body all day without hurting him 
much? It’s a mighty lucky thing he didn’t 
make a breakfast off you! I’m awful sorry 
about the colt, though. We ought to have 
corraled the stock last night, as usual.’’ 

**Look here, men,’’ said Tom Raeburn, ‘“‘I 
won’t leave this camping-ground till I see the 
skin of that bear spread out on it! If you don’t 
like to stand by me, I’ll stay here alone till I 
kill the brute or he kills me.’’ 

*‘Oh, we’ll stand by you,’’ replied Ingram. 
**T don’t believe we’ll lose much time. The 
bear will be so full directly that he won’t go 
far, and maybe we can come across him right 
off. Let us have breakfast first, though. ’’ 

Vengefully impatient as Tom was, he could 
not object to breakfast, so we returned to the 
wagons and had a hearty meal; then the 
guide selected nine of us, including, of course, 
Raeburn and Carroll, to go with him on the 
hunt. 

As we went slowly toward the ravine into 
which the grizzly had borne his prey, Tom 
said, ‘‘Now, boys, all I ask is this: Let me 
have the first crack at the bear, if it can be done 
without risking your own lives.’’ 

All cheerfully agreea to this, and we then 
stole along in perfect silence to the mouth of the 
defile, which was nearly blocked up by masses 
of fallen rock and shut in on each side by 
vertical walls. 

We saw that the great bear had forced himself 
and the foal through a three-foot space between 
two boulders. We saw something else, too, more 
important, namely, that the ravine extended 
into the mountainside no more than a hundred 
yards ; that its bottom was overgrown by thick 
scrub, through which ran a narrow, well-beaten 





DRAWN BY W. A. MCCULLOUGH. 


THIS WAS MORE THAN UNCLE EPHRAIM COULD STAND. 


you know to an inch where the bear is, which 
I guess you won’t do, even if he’s within five 
yards and has his eye on you at thetime. A 
real old grizzly’s as cunning as Satan and 
quicker than lightning.’’ 

The path which we now entered upon looked 
as if it had been trodden by wild beasts for ages, 
and was so narrow, so tortuous and so hedged 
in by thorny scrub and broken rock that two 
men could hardly have walked on it abreast. 
Therefore, holding his heavy rifle as does a 
sportsman his gun while each moment expecting 
a bird to rise at his feet, Raeburn went first, 
the rest of us following in a line, and as close 
together as the effective handling of our firearms 
would permit. 

For perhaps eighty yards we thus advanced, 
the track of the colt’s dragged body being all the 
way plainly visible, as were also, occasionally, 
the imprints of the bear’s monstrous feet. Then 
our leader stopped and, half-turning, said: 

**This tangled brushwood is at the foot of the 
precipice, boys. The bear has gone into a sort 
of black hole in its face, and he’s somewhere 
among the rocks, but we’ve no more chance of 
getting at him there than of seeing the middle 
of last week, though I can smell him plainly 
enough. All you fellows pitch stones into the 
covert, so as to scare him out, and I’ll stand 
ready to shoot.’’ 

**All right, Tom,’’ said the guide, ‘‘but the 
old rascal won’t show up if we pelt his lair all 
day. He scents us a good deal better than you 
smell him, and now he’s not hungry enough to 
face the music. ’’ 

It turned out exactly as Dave predicted. We 





threw over into the rocky fastness, which was 
about twenty yards deep and as wide as the 
ravine itself, hundreds of chunks of stone; we 
shouted, yelled, called the skulking monster all 
sorts of bad names, and did everything we could | 
think of to provoke him into charging, but all | 
in vain. He treated our puny efforts with 
silent contempt. 

Not a rustle or a growl could we hear, and 
even the enraged Tom was not anxious to meet 
certain death by crawling through that dark- 
some hole in order to explore the chaos beyond. 

**Looks as if we were beat, boys,’’ he said, | 
**but I’m not going to give it up so. I’ll have | 
the old beast’s hide if I have to camp on his | 
trail for a week.’’ 

“I hope you get it,’ said Ingram. ‘*Come, | 
men, let’s get back to camp. We couldn’t | 
starve that grizzly out in two weeks. He’s 
got a hundred pounds or so of horse-flesh | 
left, and you may safely bet that there’s a| 
spring of water somewhere among the rocks, | 








ing managed todeploy 
through the matted 
bushes, were ranged 
on each side of him, every man holding his rifle 
ready for instant use. 

*T don’t know how rockets’ll act going 
downward,’’ said Dave Ingram. ‘“The pesky 
things are built togoup; but we’ll see directly.’’ 

And we did; for, after a warning ery, Jimmy 
touched off a big one, which came screeching 
down to the tops of the bushes, then curved 
upward and passed dangerously close to our 
heads before exploding. 

**Tie stones to their heads and send down 
two together next time, Jim!’’ shouted ‘Tom. 

**Allright!’’ And twenty seconds afterward 
the yoked pair of screaming missiles hurtled 
down into the exact spot where we supposed the 
bear to be, exploded on touching the ground, 
and sent a tremendous shower of flaming sparks 
through every part of the dense scrub-wood. 

This was more than Uncle Ephraim could 
stand. With an appalling ery, something 
between the trumpeting of a maddened elephant 
and the fierce challenge of a charging wild boar, 
he came rushing out, his small, wicked eyes 
glowing like coals of fire, his great mouth wide 
open, and the hair on his enormous neck 
standing straight up like living wire. 

At this crisis I curiously watched Tom 
Raeburn. He stood with leveled rifle, steady 
as a rock, without the tremor of a muscle; and 
when the raging brute had wholly emerged 
from the opening, he fired pointblank at his 
head. But although he had purposely aimed 
rather low, to allow for the creature’s speed, it 
was coming so much faster than he thought that 
his bullet struck too high up, glanced off the 
sloping skull, and stopped the monster’s onward 
rush for a bare half-second. But that was 


| enough. 


** Together, boys, straight for the brain! 
Fire!’’ shouted Ingram. 

The eight rifles rang out like one report. No 
glancing now. Standing partly sidewise to the 
bear, we had a perfect cross-fire on him; every 
bullet crashed through his brain, and, carried 
somewhat forward by the impetus of his charge, 
he dropped dead at Tom’s feet. 

Only then were we able to realize how 
enormous the beast really was. We had no 
means of weighing the mighty carcass, but the 
guide, who had killed many grizzlies, estimated 
it at fully one thousand pounds. Removing the 
immense, heavy pelt—unanimously voted to 
Tom—was a fearful job. Long before it was 
completed Jimmy Carroll, justly proud of his 
exploit, rejoined us. 

**I guess that bear was a Mexican,’’ he sagely 
remarked. ‘‘Why, a ten-year-old girl down in 
Vermont doesn’t seare at fireworks as he did!’’ 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


«I Tave the courage of your ignorance and never 
be ashamed to say that you don’t know,’’ 
is the motto of a man who is continually learn- 
ing. Indeed, the first step toward knowledge 
is to be conscious of ignorance. 
hicago used to boast of its youth ; but accord- 
ing to the executive committee of its 
historical society the city will be a hundred 
years old on August ist, on which date in 1803 
Lieutenant Swearengen established Fort Dear- 
born at the mouth of the Chicago River. There 
is some historical confusion as to the date and 
circumstances of the settlement, but we all know 
that modern Chicago dates only from the fire, 
and its achievements since then have been great 
enough to satisfy any one. 
ig president of the New York Clothiers’ 
Association recently defined ‘‘pants’’ as 
**trousers under three dollars a pair.’’ Nota 
bad definition, and yet, as the New York Sun 
declares, it falls a little short of absolute 
accuracy because there are poor but proud legs 
that condescend to ‘‘mark-downs’’ and ‘‘great 
fire-sale’’ garments and still wear trousers ; and 
there are also well-to-do men, all unworthy of 
their tailors, who pay twelve and fourteen 
dollars for ‘‘pants.’’ 


Xx employer who had attended a free lecture 
on hygiene recently supplied fresh air to 
a workroom where some dressmakers had long 
served in a close atmosphere. After a few days 
the women complained that the fresh air gave 
them such appetites that they had to pay a third 
more for their meals, and that unless wages 
were increased they would prefer to go back to 
the close atmosphere. Investigation showed 
that the women had accomplished more work 
in the ventilated room than ever before. The 
employer wisely raised wages, and has since 
added better lights to the improved ventilation. 
t is no longer possible to doubt that electricity 
is the power of the immediate future. When 
the census of 1900 was taken the electric motors 
in use in manufactures in the United States 
produced only three hundred and eleven thou- 
sand horse-power. Since then the Sault Sainte 
Marie Canal has been completed, which produces 
fifty-seven thousand horse-power, and a hundred 
and twenty thousand horse-power has been added 
to the capacity of the Niagara Falls plant. 
Canada is treading close on the heels of the 
United States, for at Niagara Falls it is build- 
ing two plants to produce a hundred and sixty 
thousand horse-power, and at Sault Sainte Marie 
it produces twenty thousand. It is difficult to 
imagine what the census of 1910 will show. 


Mississippi, the state which furnished a head 


for the Confederate government and was 


the second to join in the movement for secession, 
has recently built—in fact, has just completed— 
a new Capitol. The state secretary marked the 
occasion by sending to Mr. Robert T. Lincoln 
a letter which shows, perhaps as plainly as 
anything which has ever been written, the 
attitude of the new South: 

We of the South now realize the greatness and 
goodness of the character of Abraham Lincoln, 
and would honor his memory. Nothing that we 
could do would add to his fame. We can, how- 
ever, show our respect and love for him. Permit 
me, therefore, in the name of the state, to invite 
you to place a portrait of President Lincoln in the 
new Capitol of Mississippi, that it may symbolize 
his love for his country, his devotion to duty, and 
his heartfelt sympathy for the Southern people. 


Every such incident as this meets, as it merits, 

a warm response from the hearts of Northern 
people, and strengthens the bond of sympathy 
and good understanding between all parts of the 
country. re 
we you go to Europe you may now travel 
by rail from the head of the Gulf of 
Bothnia to the Atlantic, as the road connecting 
the iron-mines of Sweden with Victoria Haven, 
one of Norway’s open ports on the ocean, has 
been completed. For two hundred and thirty 
miles, or nearly its whole length, the road lies 
north of the arctic circle. It has a station on 
that imaginary line, and as the trains approach 
it the brakeman calls out, ‘‘Next stop is Polar 
Circle!’’ and the passengers alight and telegraph 
to their friends from this interesting spot. The 
road would not have been extended but for the 
fact that the Gulf of Bothnia freezes over in 
the winter, making it impossible to ship ore for 
more than four or five months each year. Now 
Germany and England can get Swedish ore 
every month. i 
H-= Greeley’s advice to ‘‘go West’’ has 
been followed until the West is merged in 

the far East, and the young man still goes on. 
Dr. D. K. Pearsons, the benefactor of Western 
colleges, repeats the advice with added details. 
**Get Western land,’’ he said to a young man 
recently starting in life. ‘‘Get land with coal 
under it; get pasture land where cattle can be 
grazed; get meadow land and tillable land. 
Buy all you can and hang on to it. Then go to 
work. Go to stay, and do not be disheartened 
by hardships. Go where there is not a railroad 
for sixty miles and you have to enter on horse- 
back. The railroad will soon follow, and those 
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who fight hard will come out on top. Mining, 
agriculture, lumbering, grazing—all branches 
are full of promise.’’ The advice which means 
health as well as wealth is given by one who 
knows. 


ard late Archbishop of Canterbury lost his 
father when he was a boy, and supported 
himself from the age of seventeen. Talking to 
a company of working men, he described the 
privations he had known. To be unable to 
afford a fire and to be cold, days and nights, was 
a part of his experience. Patched clothes and 
patched shoes were familiar acquaintances. 
Adverse circumstances did not conquer him. 
The reason is suggested by the remark, ‘‘I 
could plow as straight a furrow as any man in 
the parish.’’ He was a hard worker until he 
was stricken with death. The struggling, 
toiling boy was father of the man. 
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THE NAMELESS GREAT. 


Men of the plain heroic breed 
That loved heaven’s silence more than fame. 
well. 
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THE “TRUST” AGITATION. 


en differ about ‘‘trusts’’ almost as widely 

as about religion. That is why so 

many and various remedies are proposed 

for the cure of trust evils. Of course all those 

who are prescribing know that the term trust 

is used to-day to describe any large independent 

corporation, and not, as originally, a group of 

previously independent companies placed in the 

control of trustees. The trust issue is thus 
really the corporation issue. 

Few, if any, deny that the big corporations 
have caused suffering, or that they have been 
guilty of abuses of power. But there is not 
such general agreement as to the remedy. The 
politicians are divided into two schools, one 
‘‘ready to adopt any method for the annihilation 
of the trusts, ’’ and the other declaring that ‘‘we 
can do nothing of good . . . until we fix clearly 
in our minds that we are not attacking the 
combinations, but endeavoring to do away with 
any evil in them.’’ 

President Roosevelt is at the head of the 
school of trust regulators, and the evils which he 
and it would cure are monopoly, overcapitaliza- 
tion, and unjust discrimination which prevents 
free competition. Atthe request of the judiciary 
committees of the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives, Attorney-General Knox recently 
suggested certain changes in existing laws 
which he thought would reach some of the evils, 
and two bills have been introduced which 
embody his views. 

One of the bills forbids discrimination in 
freight rates, and provides a heavy fine for any 
one who receives or makes such discrimination. 
It also prohibits manufacturing corporations 
from giving special prices in particular localities 
to drive out competition in those localities, and 
forbids transportation companies to carry the 
product of corporations which may try to crush 
their competitors in this way. The other bill 
establishes a commission to obtain such informa- 
tion about corporations engaged in interstate 
business as may be needed to guide the President 
in recommending further legislation. 

The object of these bills is to insure freedom 
of competition, and thus to destroy monopoly. 
As a further aid in controlling the big corpora- 
tions and in discouraging overcapitalization, it 
has been proposed that their accounts be made 
public. 

Those who believe in the policy of destruction, 
as well as some others who do not, have advo- 
cated the repeal of the tariff duties on all 
products manufactured by the big corporations 
in order that competition with foreign producers 
might force the domestic monopolists to sell their 
goods at a lower price, or force them out of 
business. They have also urged that corpora- 
tions engaged in interstate commerce be allowed 
to do business outside of their own state only 
after they have been licensed by a national 
bureau, and that no license be granted to any 
corporation that has watered its stock or that is 
enjoying or trying to enjoy a monopoly. If 
these remedies fail to destroy the trusts, they 
would amend the Constitution to increase the 
power of Congress over corporations. 

A third group of students of the corporation 
question is composed of business men and 
political economists, with a few representatives 
among the politicians. These people declare 
that all attempts to destroy the big corporations 
will fail because business is now done on a large 
scale, and if the corporation may not exist in 
one form it will in another. They say that the 
Sherman antitrust law, passed to destroy the 
original trusts, accomplished its purpose only to 
produce the big corporations of to-day, which 
differ simply in size from the smaller ones to 
which no one objects, and that many of the 
new laws proposed would strengthen the big 
corporations by weakening the little ones, 
instead of driving the big ones out of business. 
They say, further, that if it were possible to 
carry out all the plans proposed for controlling 
the trusts we should have legal regulations for 
the restraint of trade which would be more 
disastrous to the country than any of the trade- 
restraining agreements between corporations. 

It does not yet appear exactly what the country 





desires. Its sentiment is fairly represented in 
Congress, whose members do not yet know 
just what remedies to apply. ‘They do know, 
however, that any bill which they may pass will 
be largely experimental. 
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LOOKING FORWARD. 


Oh, come to me, To-morrow, like a friend, 
And not as one who bideth for the clock. 
Erve Mackay. 
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UNSATISFIED CURIOSITY. 


omen are still the curious sex. They 

‘‘want to know’’ many things which 

do not awaken the least desire in the 

mind of a mere man. For instance, if Mary 

had missed the ten minutes past eleven train, 

at what time might she have taken another 

train? Why does not the telephone management 

employ a pleasant-voiced person to talk with the 

graphophone ? Why does the post-office insist 

on the prepayment of postage on Christmas 

parcels? Why do hens stop laying as soon as 
the price of eggs goes up ? 

These and similar queries will receive serious 
consideration from a woman, even on her busiest 
day, and she may work out answers to them 
which will satisfy herself. 

But beyond these comparatively superficial 
questions, there lies a great tract of individual 
human experience, unexplored and apparently 
unexplorable. This is the region of unsatisfied 
curiosity, and to a woman it is a tempting but 
irritating country. 

How does she actually look to her friends? 
The story of the mirror or the photograph is 
familiar to her. But the mirror, she knows by 
its reversing trick, disguises a countenance 
almost beyond recognition. The sun’s transcript 
is softened by a flattering human touch. The 
portrait-painter is incapable of the cold truth. 
So the woman is forced to give over the attempt 
to satisfy her curiosity as to the image she 
produces on the retina of her friends. 

Then there is the large matter of love-making. 
Is it not trying, considering how fascinating the 
subject is, that a woman should know only how 
one man makes love—or, at most, two, or 
three, or six men? Can feminine nature endure 
that she should know how an even smaller 
number of men conduct that most difficult of 
affairs, the offer of marriage ? 

Students of Shakespeare are likely to be 
surprised when they find that according to that 
great diviner of human nature, the first word 
about marriage fell from the lips of Juliet and 
Miranda—not from those of Romeo and Ferdi- 
nand. Was Shakespeare right? What part do 
women really play in that critical and exciting 
moment? Alas! the answer to that question 
lies still deeper in the inaccessible land of 
unsatisfied curiosity. 
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A BROADENED VISION. 


ne of the most interesting and at the same 
time least noted changes of the past five 
years is the enlarged mental outlook of 
the American people. 

To realize how great this change is, it is 
necessary only to study the files of any large 
newspaper of a date previous to the Spanish- 
American War, and then to compare them with 
the issues of the same paper at the present time. 
Five columns of matter pertaining to foreign 
countries are printed now to one printed a few 
years ago. The change also manifests itself 
in the editorial pages, where public events in 
foreign countries and the purposes and bearing 
of foreign policies are discussed with a minute- 
ness which shows that they possess a genuine 
interest for American readers. And it shows 
itself again in the position of the foreign news 
—the ‘‘display’’ which the editor gives it, and 
the headings under which he sets it forth. 

This enlarged horizon is the corollary of the 
industrial and political expansion of the United 
States. To build bridges in India and railroads 
in South America ; to feed an army in Africa and 
place one of our own in China; to codperate 
with the great powers of the earth in a military 
expedition, and to contend with them success- 
fully in diplomacy ; to assume the guardianship 
of islands on the opposite side of the earth and 
on the other side of the equator—this is to learn 
geography, and to learn it effectively although, 
it may be, expensively. 

Nor is the process of education ended. The 
cable which will connect the old East with the 
new West has already touched Honolulu on its 
way to Manila. Great steamships are building 
for trade with China and Japan, and others 
already ply between Atlantic ports and the 
West Indies. Reciprocity treaties are pending, 
and questions of international importance are 
under consideration. 
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THE HIGHEST PEAK. 


o human being, so far as known, has ever 
reached the top of Mount McKinley, the 
highest peak on this continent. The 

native races do not practise mountain-climbing ; 
the best that Americans have yet done is to 
reach the snow-line. This was found by a 
geological survey party last summer at seventy- 
five hundred feet above the sea-level, which is 














computed to be about twelve thousand six hun- 
dred feet below. the summit, and to require nine 
miles of travelling to reach it. 

Mount St. Elias, which was long believed to 
be the highest peak in our possessions, if not in 
North America, has been ascended but once, 
and that by a party, in 1897, under the lead of 
the Duke of the Abruzzi, a cousin of the King 
of Italy. An American explorer had, however, 
gone within four thousand feet of the top, and 
developed routes without which the final climb 
could hardly have been made. 

It is estimated that it would cost from fifteen 
to twenty-five thousand dollars to conquer Mount 
McKinley. For the best results the party, 
which should number about ten men, ought to 
start on sleds during the winter months or in 
the early spring, camp at the base of the moun- 
tain, and make the ascent in June. In this way 
its members would have a needed rest from a 
wearying trip of six weeks before starting on 
the exhausting climb itself. 

It seems a simple matter for professional 
mountain-climbers to rush up to the peak from 
the base. In reality, few adventures are more 
exacting. Supply camps must be made on the 
dazzling snow, where the winds blow with fury ; 
the conveyance of provisions is always extremely 
difficult, and the liability of storms is never 
absent. Great crevasses and glaciers present, 
especially to a party finding its way for the first 
time, peculiar perils. Often the ascent is almost 
like climbing a rope, so precipitous are the 
mountainsides. 
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“YOU OUGHT TO KNOW.” 


ears ago there was a thick volume to be found 

in many a New England household, entitled 
“A Library of Useful Knowledge.” It contained 
a curious collection of facts. There were lists of 
the Presidents of the United States, and of the 
kings and queens of England; dates of battles 
and inventions ; recipes for South Berwick sponge- 
cake and pandowdy; remedies for sick-headache 
and corns; cures for bee-stings; antidotes for 
poisons; suggestions for the rotation of crops, 
and lotions for chapped hands. Undoubtedly the 
book had been compiled by some one who meant 
well by his fellow men. 

But the book was most often consulted in a 
family emergency, and so it became associated in 
the minds of the children with calamity. When 
Bob stepped into a hornets’ nest, when Mary’s 
gown caught fire while she was singeing a chicken, 
when Tom cut his knee with a rusty ax, when 
Jack was nearly drowned in the flume, and when 
mother swallowed a spoonful of varnish instead 
of cough-sirup, the big book was hastily and 
tremulously taken out. Its excellent cakes and 
eandies remained unhonored and unsung, while 
its salves and lotions were used and praised. So 
the book carries to this day childhood’s stigma 
of pain and trouble. 

There is more than one woman in the world 
who bears a striking resemblance to this childish 
bugbear. When she comes upon the scene she 
portends calamity. After a sad greeting and a few 
forced remarks on the unseasonableness of the 
weather, she says plaintively, “I’ve come in this 
afternoon because I think you ought to know —” 
and then follows a story of what Mrs. Brown 
says, and Mrs. Robinson thinks, and Mrs. Thomp- 
son agrees—all highly unflattering to her hearer’s 
character and unfavorable to her chance for 
happiness on that day. 

Now this woman, so eager to give unwelcome 
information, cannot be treated as the “Library of 
Useful Knowledge’”’ was treated—shut up in a 
dark closet until needed. She thrusts her ugly 
“You ought to know” into sunny days as well as 
dark ones. She furnishes the calamity which she 
pretends to heal. Her word is poison instead of 
antidote. She kindles the fire which burns and 
smarts while she feigns to offer a salve for the 
pains. 

Surely life is too rich in really “useful knowl- 
edge’’ which inspires and heartens men and women 
for one to tolerate, still less to imitate, the croaker 
who always prefaces gloomy tidings by “ You 
ought to know.” 
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AMERICANS ABROAD. 


he American abroad has long been a fruitful 
theme for caricaturist and novelist, as doubt- 
less he will continue to be for years to come. If 
all Americans, or even the majority of Americans, 
possessed wide culture and gentle manners, what 
a loss to the satirist! Also, it might be remarked, 
we should be an anomaly among nations. That 
time, however, has not yet come. Only the other 
day a well-known American man of letters told 
of a fellow countryman whom he overheard in 
conversation with the porter in a hotel in Dresden. 

The American, who had arrived but a few hours 
before, had evidently asked the porter to direct 
him to some place of amusement for the evening, 
and the porter had suggested the concert at the 
Belvedere. Now the Belyedere concerts are not 
without reputation, but in fifteen minutes the 
American was back. His voice in indignant pro- 
test echoed down the corridor. 

“Well, I’ve been to your Belvedere,” he declared, 
“and I’ve come back! Do you call that a concert? 
Well, I don’t. I’d have you understand that in 
my country we don’t call anything a concert but 
a brass band!” 

Such incidents are not uncommon. But perhaps 
occurrences like another, told by Mr. Mabie, are 
more common than we realize. A friend of his, 
hurrying aboard an ocean liner at the last moment 
and anxiously looking for his baggage, noticed a 
man in evening dress standing by the gangway. 
Preoccupied though he was, the sight of a man in 
evening dress at noon struck him as most peculiar. 
Later, in the smoking-room, the incident came to 
his mind, and he spoke of it to his next neighbor. 
The man, a stranger to him, answered gravely: 

“Will you come to my room a mioment?” 




















“Certainly,” the other responded, and they went 
out together. 

Down in his stateroom his new acquaintance 
turned to him. “I was the man you saw,” he 
said, “and I want you to help me.”” Then he told 
his story. He had.made a fortune in the mines; 
now he had retired, and wished to exchange his 
money for education, culture, the things that 
seemed to him to make real life. He had been 
reading about Europe, and the books had all 
emphasized the importance of being well-dressed ; 
hence his mistake. 

It was a pathetic incident, but a significant and 
hopeful one. To possess wealth in excess of one’s 
culture is a difficult test; perhaps, after all, 
Americans are not doing so badly. Kindness, 
cheerfulness, chivalry toward women, are no less 
desirable than culture, and in these Americans 
rarely fail. For the rest, the more of them who 
go each year, boastful and egotistic often, but 
keen-witted and observant, to the great university 
of the Old World, the better for them and the 
better for their country. 
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PAINTING THE CORONATION. 


M: A. V. Gillespie has recently given an inter- 

esting description of work and play at 
Morgan Hall, the pleasant old English country 
home in Gloucestershire of Edwin A. Abbey—best 
known to his fellow Americans as the painter of 
the “Quest of the Holy Grail” in the Boston Public 
Library, and to Englishmen as the artist now 
engaged in painting the coronation of their king. 

Play is included with work because Mr. Abbey 
has become such an ardent cricketer that he 
would often fail to leave the wicket for the easel 
if Mrs. Abbey did not hold him sternly to his 
working hour. His friends aver that he has been 
known to play when the cricket-field had to be 
first cleared of snow. The gardener, the care- 
taker and a model or so are frequently pressed 
into service to make up an eleven. Once a year 
Mr. Abbey holds a grand cricket week, when all 
his artist friends assemble as guests during the 
games. 

A friend who lately viewed the unfinished coro- 
nation picture said to the painter: 

“Abbey, it is a great work, a great chance; but 
tell me, how did you get it?” 

“Through my grandfather,’’ was the unhesi- 
tating reply; and, indeed, it is to inheritance from 
his grandfather, Roswell Abbey, a merchant and 
inventor of type-founding appliances, but an 
excellent amateur water-colorist, that he owes his 
talent. 

In a more literal sense, it is supposed that the 
award of the royal commission was suggested 
to King Edward by King Oscar of Sweden and 
Norway, who had been accompanied by Mr. 
Abbey through the private exhibition of the Royal 
Academy, and very strongly impressed both by 
the American artist’s work and his personality. 

Such a commission is doubtless a great honor, 
but it has its drawbacks.. Accuracy must be 
obtained as well as art; the splendid pageant 
must be rendered with absolute correctness in 
portraiture, costhme, and the -least-detail of gold 
lace, crosses and orders. There has been a long 
procession of royal and titled sitters at Morgan 
Hall; and often, when they departed, their robes 
and jewels were left behind. Suppose burglars 
should have broken in or fire broken out while 
the precious objects were in the care of the artist! 
Only since the last was removed has he breathed 
freely and slept dreamlessly. 
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A WRITTEN OPINION. 


portly and pompous man once held a commis- 
sion as brigadier-general of militia, and a 
license to practise law, neither of which, says the 
Green Bag, he had much occasion to use. He 
finally had a case before the Supreme Court, and 
proudly hoped to see his name in the reports as 
counsél for the plaintiff above a long and elaborate 
opinion of the court. 

When his case was called on opinion day, he 
was enraged to hear the simple announcement 
from the bench, “Affirmed.” 

After the court adjourned, he went to Judge 
McKinney, whom he knew well, and said, “Judge, 
I thought that the Supreme Court, at least, would 
obey the law.” 

“Wherein has the court failed?” asked the 
judge. 

“The law requires that a written opinion be 
delivered in every case this court tries, and none 
was delivered in this case.” 

The judge had the rolled record brought to him 
and glanced at the bottom of the page. Placing 
his finger on the abbreviation, “Aff’d,” he said to 
the ambitious general, “See there! ‘Affd.’ Isn’t 
that a written opinion?” 
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OLD ENEMIES. 


tis told of a Confederate veteran who fought in 
the Spanish War that in moments of excite- 

ment he thought he was fighting the Yankees. 
A recent biography of Kinglake, the historian, 
contains a similar story of Lord Raglan, a veteran 
of the Napoleonic wars. 

In 1854 Raglan went to the Crimea. Two French 
officers were attached to his headquarters. 

Several times the staff were embarrassed and 
amused by Lord Raglan’s habit, due to old Penin- 
sular associations, of calling the enemy “the 
French” in the presence of the foreign guests. 
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A HASTY-LUNCH EDUCATION. 


here is much discussion nowadays of the 
proposition to shorten the course in our 
colleges to three or even to two years. To those 


who know that the benefit of a college course is 
not so much in passing a certain number of sub- 
jects as in living a certain length of time in a} 
university atmosphere, the idea of cutting anything 
off from the regular four years, except for a few 
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eager and brilliant students, is superficial and 
unconvincing. 

President Woodrow Wilson, of Princeton, is 
credited with the witty remark, “I cannot imagine 
how anybody who ever saw a sophomore could 
ever think of graduating one in that condition.” 

That is a way of putting it that will appeal to 
college men. The president of Oberlin College 
hit the mark with a different sort of projectile, 
but he hit it in the center. 

A student asked him if he could not advanta- 
geously take a shorter course than that prescribed 
by the curriculum. 

“Oh, yes,” answered the president. “That 
depends on what you want to make of yourself. 
When God wants to make an oak, He takes a 
hundred years; but when He wants to make a 
squash He takes but six months.” 
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KRUGER’S FIRST LION. 


f actual schooling Mr. Kruger had little. As 
a boy he learned a great part of the Bible 
by heart; he also learned to ride and to shoot 
straight, and by the time he was fourteen years 
old he was out on commando against the Kaffirs. 
That was the beginning of an active life on the 
veld. It was about this time, as Mr. Kruger 
relates in his “Memoirs,” that a rumor reached 
his father that a lion had attacked their herds and 
robbed them of several head of cattle that were 
grazing by the banks of the Rhenoster River, in 
what is now the Orange River Colony. 


Six members of the Kruger family started to 
find that lion—young Paul was the seventh, but he 
—_ he “did not count.” All were mounted, and 
rode in parties of three, with a good distance 
between. The lion sighted them before they were 
face to face with him, and came on with a wild rush. 

“The three adults with whom I had come,” says 
Mr. Kruger, “my father, my uncle and my brother, 
quickly tied the horses together and turned them 
round with their heads in the opposite direction 
from which the lion was bearing down upon us. 
This is the regular procedure at a lion-hunt, for 
if the horses catch sight of a lion there is always 
a danger that they may get frightened and bolt. 

“My father placed us. I was told to sit behind, 
or from the lion’s point of view in front of the 
horses, with my rifle covering him. His last bound 
brought him close to me; then he crouched, with 
the intention, it seemed to me, of jumping right 
over me on to the horses. 

“As he rose I fired. And so fortunate was my 
aim that I killed him outright—and he nearly 
ys So in his turn, for he almost crushed me as 

e fell.”’ 

Very simple—as Mr. Kruger tells it. All the 
same, there is something Homeric about a four- 
teen-year-old with so “fortunate” an aim. 
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THE TRUE NELSON ATTITUDE. 


[° a speech made by Lord Warwick at a banquet 
in England last fall, he quoted a letter from 
Nelson, which was published to the world for the 
first time. It was written to the Lord Warwick 


| of Nelson’s time in reply to one which suggested 


a new piece of armory. The significant phrase 
in the original letter was underlined with a dash, 
and is a characteristic bit of self-revelation. 


Merten, Sept. 3, 1805. 
My Dear Lord. I feel very much obliged for 
the favour of your letter, and although I am not a 
judge of mechanism, yet I dare say your 
nvention for making cannon range their shots 
farther than at present will answer your expecta- 
tions, and on shore, in — it will be most 
useful. Woolwich is the only place where such 
an experiment can be plainly tried by scientific 
men. On board ship our wish is to get as close as 
possible to the enemy. I always endeavour to 
inculeate the doctrine, “‘Get close, and you will be 
the victor.” 
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RECOGNIZED HIM. 


i ee in the Harvard Law School has a 

memory which plays him false on all matters 
except points of law. He cannot remember his 
men. When the school opened last fall, a student 
who prides himself on his reputation with the 
instructors, and makes himself felt by wise ques- 
tions in the class-room, approached the professor 
and held out his hand. 


The professor hesitated a moment over the 
man’s name, and finally got it out in triumph. 

The student was highly elated, and a few 
minutes after said with proud satisfaction to the 
professor’s secretary: 

“The old boy seems to be getting his memory 
back. He hesitated only a minute before he calle¢ 
me by name. Pretty good after a three months’ 
vacation, isn’t it?” 

“Why,” replied the secretary, “it’s funny he 
hesitated when I had just told him your name. 
He saw you coming across the hall, and asked me 
who you were.” : 
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A SAFE PROCEEDING. 


_— Lyons, English minister at Washington 

during the Civil War, and afterward ambas- 
sador to France, was a diplomatist to the core. 
He was exceedingly tactful in action, and had the 
rare art of keeping his own counsel. 

When Sir Edward Blount called upon him one 
day at the embassy in Paris, he found that a well- 
known —— had preceded him. The visitor 
was lay ng down the law in a loud tone, and when, 
after his departure, Sir Edward was received, he 
took the liberty of saying: 

“May I be allowed to ask if it is quite wise to 
discuss state secrets in such aloud tone? Iheard 
every word that was said, my lord, as I sat in the 
anteroom.” 

“Ah!” said Lord Lyons. “But even then you 
could not hear what I said, for I said nothing.’ 
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FULLY QUALIFIED. 


i story is told of a man who by some unac- 
countable blunder by the appointing authority 
was made judge of a minor court. 


He could neither read nor write, but that did 


not give him any uneasiness, although it aroused 
some fears in the breast of his wife. 

“What are you going to do when there’s any 
reading or writing comes into cases?’’ she timidly 
inquired. : 5 

“The folks that bring the readin’ will read it, 
and the folks that want the writin’ will write it,” 
calmly replied his honor, “or if they can’t, I shall 
commit ’em. All I’ve got to attend to, Hitty, is 
ow] judgin’, and I can do that as quick as any- 
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Throat and Lung Troubles are effectively re- | 
lieved by *“‘Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” They may be 
used at all times with perfect safety. [ Ade. 
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THE VANKEE FIRE-KINDLER Su! Oe of OIL 
No kindlings. War 
ranted 3 years. Greatest Seller for Agentseverinvented. Sample with 
terms prepaid, 160, YANKEE KINDLER O0., BLOCK 66 OLNEY, ILL. 
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ALBUM, for 10c. only. A splendid bargain. 
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'PropHyLactic Tootru Brusu. 


The words are true and of 


| great importance. 


Always sold in a yellow box. 
| size, 35e. Children’s (two sizes), 25c. 
| “Tooth Truths,” mailed free. 

Florence Mfg. Co.,159 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 
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When Weaning Baby there is one 
“DO” and many “DON’TS” 








Don’t use cow’s milk alone. Baby 
cannot thoroughly digest it. Add 
Imperial Granum. 
@_ Don’t think of using a so-called 
“breakfast” or ready-to-serve 
food. They are not intended for that 
purpose. 
@_ Don’t give baby “tastes” from the 
table. 


@_Don’t give regular table diet too 


soon. 


@_Don’t use too much sugar or any 
malt, but “DO” use the 


STANDARD 


FOOD 








IMPERIAL 
GRANUM 


It is all nourishment, with 
no waste, is unsweetened, 
and builds hard, firm flesh, 
good bone and muscle. 


A very generous sample is free if you send 
your druggist’s name with your own; also 
| our weight chart and descriptive book. 








Jno. Carle & Sons, Dept. Y, 153 Water St., New York 





New Trial size Imperial Granum, 25c. 
of your druggist or direct from us. 
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Chapped Hands 


Unapproached by any sub- 
stitute. Superior in delicacy. 
For healing, refreshing and 
beautifying the skin. 

Large porcelain jars by mail, 50c. 
Rubber Catalogue Free. 

Cc. J. BAILEY & CO., 

22 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The three prime contributing 
factors which make perfect Hams 
and Bacon are— 


1. Selection. 2. Cure. 
3. Smoking. 


The meats for Swift’s Premium are 
first selected from a daily choice 
of thousands of pieces, cured in a 
mild, slow cure, and then smoked 
long enough to give them the 
proper ham or bacon flavor. 

Factory and U.S. Government in- 
spection, branding, wrapping in white 
parchment paper, care in handling and 
shipping, conserve the selection and 
cure, and guarantee the quality. 


Swift © Company, Chicago 
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St. Louis 
Ft. Worth 
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St. Joseph 
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aac: is she from city streets, 
And cold on tower and roof, 

But comrade of the wide, wild fields 
And hills that stand aloof, 

And lift their heads so still and white, 

To hold her great lamp with delight. 


When frosts crack on the old fence rails, 
And ‘neath the hollow mill, 
As if some elfin rifleman 
Were shooting at his will, 
And owls within the lonesome marsh 
Fling out at her their laughter harsh, 


Filled with a calm content she looks 
As when, on fair June eves, 
Her first rays fold the buttercups 
And kiss the dew-bent leaves, 
And sleepy little meadow streams 
Smile back at her and tell their dreams. 


She sails above the icy lake, 
And peers through hollows blind; 
She follows with a whitened face 
The crazy minstrel wind; 
Through secret woods she makes her quest, 
Where silence is the only guest. 


And to the farmhouse window-panes 
She steals across the fell, 
And smiles on us as if to say, 
“O friends, I greet you well.” 
And through the darkness gives us cheer, 
As if indeed a friend were near. 


But when from crowded city way 
Her distant face we see, 
Filled with a sad reproach it seems, 
That haunts us mournfully. 
And clearly, though her lips are dumb, 
She calls us back to hills of home. 
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WHAT THE NIGHT REVEALED. 


Cee HOME missionary, who had been 


sent to a discouraged and 

scattered community where he 

found few that were not indif- 
ferent to his work, came, in his 
house-to-house visitation, to the 
last dwelling within his extended 
parish, and there received a 
somewhat reluctant invitation to 
remain to supper. After supper he talked to 
the family of his work, and tried to awaken 
within them some interest in it, but found them 
cold and disinclined to converse on religious or 
any other subjects. It was evident that they 
wished him to go, and he went out into the 
night. 

It was several miles back to the village, and 
there was no house between at which he thought 
he would be welcome, so he went on, and called 
at several houses without finding one where he 
could stay overnight. Weary and disheartened, 
he prepared to spend the night out-of-doors. 
He knelt by the roadside and poured out his 
loneliness and sorrow in prayer, and then went 
on, saying to himself, ‘“The Master spent long 
nights out-of-doors for me; shall I not be willing 
to do as much for Him ?’’ 

It was too cold to keep still, and he walked 
slowly on, till the road, now quite strange to 
him, brought him to a little railway village. 
It was now past midnight, and the villagers 
had long since gone to bed. There was only 
one light burning in the town, and that was in 
the railway-station. The minister went inside 
and warmed himself by the fire. No one was 
there but the night telegraph operator, who, 
sitting alone night after night, with nothing to 
do but report the passing of an occasional 
freight-train, was glad of a companions 

*‘Going on Number Six ?’’ he asked. 
forty minutes late. ’’ 

**No,’’ said the minister, ‘I’m not going 
anywhere. I’d like to sit by your fire till 
morning. ’’ 

“Glad to have you,’’ said the young man. 
“It’s pretty lonesome here, and I’m glad of 
company—that is, when they’re sober.’’ 

**T shall give you no trouble in that way,’’ 
smiled the minister. 

**You’re a preacher, aren’t you ?’’ asked the 
operator. 

**Ves.’’ 

**Don’t see many of them here. I used to see 
them at home—in God’s country. 1 was 
brought up that way,’’ said the young man. 

As the night wore on and the two men got 
acquainted, the boy, for he was little else, told 
his life story. He had had a good father and a 
good mother, although both were now dead. He 
had had a religious training, too, but had grown 
indifferent, and was now—the whole truth 
came out at length—on the verge of a great 
temptation, and at the parting of the ways. 
His new friend had come just in time to 
awaken the memories of a better life, and to 
help him to be a true man. 

Morning came, and after a breakfast at the 
boarding-house, the missionary took his way, 
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on foot, along the railroad to his parish, back 
to the difficulties of his work. ‘‘But I thanked 
God every step of the way,’’ he said, ‘‘for the 
providence that denied me a home that night.’’ 
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THE PERVERSITY OF DYNAMITE. 


resident of Baltimore owned a farm situated 

A at some distance from the city, of which he 

was very proud. But the land was rocky, 

and the owner became anxious to get rid of some 

of the boulders. The Baltimore Sun tells how he 

decided to accomplish this work, and vouches for 

the story as being “absolutely true in every 

detail.” The gentleman had a resourceful work- 

man on the place who suggested the use of 
dynamite. 

“Don’t like to fool with the stuff,” was the reply. 
“Too dangerous.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said the farm-hand, cheer- 
fully. “There’s no danger if you go about it right. 
I’ve used it many a time, and haven’t been blown 
up yet. If you’ll pay for it I’ll get it and blow out 
the rocks.” 


The owner of the farm agreed. He gave the 
hired man the money and a long and elaborate 
lecture about being careful, and then sent him to 
Baltimore. He had some misgivings, but his state 
of mind was bliss compared to what it would 
have been had he known the truth. 

The hired man is conscientious. His motto is 
ever “Duty before pleasure,” although he usually 
adds, ‘but plenty of pleasure after you’ve done 
the duty.” He had no sooner got to town than 
he made directly for a place where dynamite is 
sold. He bou generously, for there were many 
and large rocks. He also purchased a lot of 
fuse and some percussion-caps. That was the 
ony. Next came the pleasure. 

The package of concentrated annihilation was 
not a large one, and could be carried under the 
arm very easily. That is the way the hired man 
did carry it. Itwas a beautiful day, and he deter- 
mined to make the most of it. First he strolled 
along the crowded streets. Had any one knocked 
the package out of his grasp, the newspapers 
would have had “‘scare-heads”’ the next morning; 
and the hired man would not have read them. 

Next, the man took a ride on a trolley-car, and 
deposited the package of dynamite under the 
_, The car bumped along, but nothing hap- 
pened. 

He went to a restaurant for supper, and ag A 
ited the bundle on the floor, then a, his feet 
onit. The restaurant is still intact. 

Then the young man went to the theater, he and 
destruction arm in arm, as it were. His seat was 
in the gallery, and he put the dynamite under 
the seat. He was one of the most enthusiastic 
spectators, and when the house rocked with 
applause at the rescue of the heroine, he stam 
his feet and ——_ his hands with the best of 
them. Just why that playhouse did not soar aloft 
on the winds of the heavens can never be 
explained. That is one of the queer things about 
dynamite. It will act in a certain way ninety-nine 
aes, and in a very different way the hundredth 





me. 
When the play was over, the hired man picked 
up his dynamite and boarded a train for home. 
e next day he blew up the rocks, and the dyna- 
mite was just as good and just as lively as the 
best dynamite ever manufactured. 
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THE LABORER AND HIS HIRE. 


46 ever allow a workman to go away without 

N his pay when it is due,’’ was the motto 

of a millionaire, one of the members of 

a firm of jewelers. 

Telegraph explains in the jeweler’s own words 
how he came to adopt the rule. 


When I first lived in Philadelphia, many years 
ago, he said, it was a dreadful struggle to keep 
myself and wife and five children. e lived in 
one room, the seven of us. Once in a while I got 
work to do at home nights, and finally we ren' 
two rooms on a first floor down the street. We 
lived in the rear room. The front room was a 
shop, which my wife tended in the ores, and 
where I did such repair work as I could get to do 
nights. It was a hard struggle. There wasn’t 
much to eat sometimes, and paying the rent was 
always a fearful effort. 

One time during this period a millionaire 
dropped into my shop and asked me to go to his 
house, get a certain French clock, and repair it. 
The rent was due in three days, with six dollars 
still lacking of the sum necessary to pay it. I 





tramped out and got the clock, and spent most 
of the next two nights in repairing it. On the 
evening of the third day I tramped back to his 


house, carrying the thirty-pound clock, which 
I delivered safely to the butler. In about a quarter 
of an hour he returned and handed me a twenty- 
dollar bill, from which I was expected to give him 
thirteen dollars change, my bill being seven 
dollars. I had to return it, as I had no money. 
He left the room again, and shortly returned and 
told me that his master would cali next morning 
and pay the bill. I was shown out. 

The millionaire didn’t call for a week, but the 
landlord wasn’t behind a minute. We gave him 
all the money we had, but still owed him three 
dollars. It was a week before any of us seven 
had a sumere meal again. I shall never forget 
the dreadful ae ge I experienced durin 
my return from the millionaire’s house; and { 
never let a workman whom I owe go unpaid a 
single hour after his money is due. 
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“COMFORTERS” AND “CLOUDS.” 


n the long ago the small boy did not have an 

| overcoat. He wore a big, gay scarf which 
some relative had knit for him. With this 
searf wound round his throat twice or thrice, with 
red yarn mittens on his hands and blue yarn 
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stockings on his feet, the old-time schoolboy was 
comfortable and contented in the coldest of | 
weather. Men also wore those big, gay, party- | 
colored knit comforters, and that within twenty- 
five years. They were half a yard wide, several 
yards long, and had all the colors of the rainbow 
in them. In the rural districts an occasional 
worsted comforter is still seen, but those of to-day 
are small and modest affairs compared with the 
Christmas presents of crocheted gorgeousness 
that townsmen used to receive. 


Ladies wore the long “cloud,” or nubia, which 
might be any color the wearer fancied. They 
went round the head two or three times in lieu of 
a hood, and as many times round the neck. The 
writer recalls an amusing experience of her early 
har in which one of these clouds played an 
eo art. 

me night, at the close of the singing-school, the 
new schoolmaster asked to walk home with her. 
She accepted, and they set off on the walk, by no 
means a short one. It was a bitter cold n eat, 
with a sharp sting in the air. Wrapped round her 





head and neck the young woman wore a long 
white cloud. She felt a little distressed when 
she saw that her escort wore only a plain overcoat, | 


with a turn-down collar. He was a otto 
—- and had only recently come to the 
village. 

Soon after = A started he turned u 
eollar, and shortly after that he rub 
eenenn, 

“It is awfully cold,” said the young woman. 
“I’m afraid your ears will freeze.” 

“I guess not,” he said, cheerfully; but a few 
minutes later he added, “I don’t know but the 
will, Vl gre them a rub if you don’t min 
scoping.” he rubbings were repeated several 
mi 


his coat 
his ears 


es. 

“Now see here,” said the girl, who was of a 
practical turn of mind. “Half of my cloud is 
ae for me,” and she showed the long ends, 
which fell to her knees. “You take half of it,” 
saying which she unwound the woolen scarf and 
rearranged it over her head and neck so that there 
was a yard or more to spare. 

Like a sensible young man the schoolmaster 
accepted the proffered end, and wound it about 
his ears. Thus tied together the young couple 
resumed their walk. é had no further trouble 
with his ears, and acted on the girl’s suggestion 
that he wear the cloud on his return walk. 

It did not occur to either of the young people at 
the time that they looked funny, but they have 
since had many a hearty laugh over the experience. 







By Jeanie Peets 


read a tale of blood-stained wealth, 
Won on the broad high seas, 
And hid, and gloated o’er by stealth, 
The fruit of piracies. 


My fancy kindled with desire 
O’er all those stores of gold, 

But reason quenched the foolish fire, 
And thus her story told: 


“Rich stores you have, of garnered thought ; 
You count them o’er and o’er. 
The galleons of the ages brought 
These ingots to your shore. 


“You need not hide them in a cave, 
Locked from the light of day, 
For all this treasure you may have, 
Yet give it all away.” 
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AN INFORMAL WEDDING. 


“ 0, we aren’t much for society ways here,” 
N said Mr. Sparrell, pursuing an inter- 
rupted subject with determination; “‘no, 

sir, we don’t hold to ’em. Now take it when 
Sam Bolles married Jennie Taft; they were real 


prominent young folks—among the most so; but | 


there weren’t any great doings when they were 
joined.” 


“Chureh wedding, I suppose,’’ remarked the 
dry-goods drummer, carelessly. 

“No, sir,” said Mr. Sparrell, “I guess not, with 
both of ’em Presbyteriums, and their church four 
miles off, and the poor folks from the mill that 
wanted to see ’em married and never could have 
got there, even if they’d had fitting clothes. And 
anyway *twas a kind of an yt wedding. 

“Jennie, she’d been sick with a cold, and they’d 


been kind of waiting for her to get over it, for | 
cold and made her kind o’ blue; | 


‘twas a gripp r 
and one morning ’twas mild all of a sudden and 
the sun come out, and on his way to the mill, where 

e was foreman, Sam rr and spoke with 
Jennie at the gate, same as he always did. And 
he says, ‘How about being married to-day, if I 
could get parson to come over at noon?’ he says; 
and says she, ‘Well, I’m agreeable,’ or words to 
that effect. 

“So Sam he telephoned-over to the minister. 
and he said he’d come, and the word got round, 
when Sam left the mill at noon the operatives, 
most of ’em, tag; on behind. And when they 
got to Jennie’s gate she’d come out to meet the 
minister, who was just hitching his horse, and 
when she saw all the folks she began to laugh. 

“*Why, I'll have to be married out here at the 

te,’ she said, all of a smile, ‘for the house won’t 

old half these folks! Run and tell everybody to 
come, Johnny and Bob,’ she said, picking out the 
two quickest boys in the lot, and they did so, just 
as she bid ’em. 

“She took off her apron and slicked her hair a 
little, and fetched out her aunt that she lived with, 
and when the folks all got there she and Sam just 
gripped hands across the gate, where they’d done 
the most of their courting, and the minister joined 
em. 

“Then when ’twas over Sam gave her a good 
hearty kiss right before all the folks, and looked 
at his watch, and says he, ‘Can I come in to dinner 
wit P of see I haven’t got time before the 
bell rings to get home and back,’ he says, ‘and I 
reckon we be ong sogethes now, anyway,’ he says. 
And she laughed and said yes, she reckoned the 
did, and opened the gate—and that was the en 
of the wedding. 

“Everybody wished ’em good luck, and the only 
coumstaces I heard was from old lady Emmons that 
night. She wasn’t altogether satisfied, and said 
ars that her potatoes boiled over 
the wedding. But then 
she was one 0’ the kind that would find fault, no 
matter what happened.” 


so. It appe 
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PRESIDENT KRUGER’S WHIPPING. 


etween thirty and forty elephants, five hip- 
B popotami and five lions have fallen to the 
gun of Mr. Kruger, the former president 
of the South African Republic. He also killed one 
rhinoceros, which he hunted in company with his 
brother-in-law, and thereby hangs a tale, which 
Mr. Kruger has told in his recently published 
“Memoirs.”” The two young men had agreed that 
if either behaved recklessly or in a cowardly 
manner he should receive a sound thrashing from 
the other. With this preliminary the hunt began. 
As Mr. Kruger rode past his comrade the latter 
called out: 


“Don’t dismount in front of the beast! She’s 
awfully wild and can run like anything.” 

Mr. Kruger did not pay much attention to the 
warning, knowing his brother-in-law to be rather 
cautious, but jumped off his horse and ran 
obliquely past the rhinoceros. 

“She had scarce caught sight of me,”’ writes Mr. 
Kruger, “before she was in hot pursuit. I allowed 
her to come within a distance of three or four 
yards. When I fired only the percussion-ca 
exploded, and there was no time for a second 
trial. The animal was close upon me, and there 
was nothing to do but to turn round and run for 
dear life. 

“In attempting to do so, my foot struck against 
some thorn roots and I came down flat on my face. 
The beast was upon me. The dangerous horn just 
missed my back. She pinned me to the ground 
with her snout, intending to trample me to death. 
But at that moment I turned under her, and got the 














contents of the second barrel under her shoulder- 


blade, right into her heart. 

“The rhinoceros sprang away from me, but fell 
down dead a few yards —t: I owed my life to 
not letting my hold of the gun during this 
dangerous adventure. 

“My brother-in-law hurried up as _ fast as he 
could, for he thought I had been mortally wounded 

y my gun in this deadly combat. When he saw, 
however, that I was standing up safe and sound, 
he took his sjambok and, according to contract, 
began to belabor me soundly, because I had, to 
his mind, acted recklessly in disregarding his 
warning.” 
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UNFAMILIAR WITH THE SUBJECT. 


ne of the college clubs gave a reception 
O last fall to the members of the football 
team. It was a great night for the club. 
An important game had just taken place, and the 
home team had won. There were speeches and 
songs and cheers. Finally some one called for the 
trainer. For four years he had been responsible 
for the physical fitness of all the college teams, 
and he was as proud of their excellence as any 
graduate present. But his forte was deeds, not 
words. Finally, however, he got warmed up to 
the occasion, and this, according to the New York 
Evening Post, is what he said: 


“The only trouble up here,” he began, “is the 
system. It’s all wrong, and we’re lucky to have 
as good a string as we’ve got over there,” ns , 
his thumb at the team. “To illustrate: The cry 
is, ‘Every man come out,’ but the men that come 
out ain’t any good at their books, and the booky 
ones ain’t strong enough for the field. 

“Why, I remember when qotepe opened and 
the candidates trotted out. I set my eyes ona 
likely lad, and said to Mr. Lamson and Mr. Briggs, 
‘He’s a find; just what we’ve been looking for.’ 
Then he disappeared, and I didn’t set eyes on him 
again till last week, when I met him going to 
recitation. 

“‘*Hey, you!’ says I. 
out?’ 

“*Got a condition,’ says he. 

“*Why don’t you work it off?’ I asks. 

“Been trying to,’ he growls, ‘but it’s something 
I never studied before.’ 

“*What is it?’ says I. 

“*English,’ says he.” 

In the roar that followed this naive tale the 
trainer had hard work to make himself heard. 
He grew red in the face, waved his hand depre- 
catingly, and sat down, with the remark, “The 
system is all wrong.” 
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FOLLOWED THE RAILROAD. 
T* story of a Nebraska village, Benton, on 


‘Why haven’t you been 


the Platte River, left high and dry by the 

Union Pacific Railroad, which “shied off’ in 
another direction, has often been told. The 
Bentonites put their furniture, cattle, houses and 
barns on flatboats, and floated down to a location 
near the railroad and rebuilt there. The New 
York Sun tells the story of another Western town 
ealled Knobnoster, which has done a similar 
thing twice. 


For years before the Missouri Pacific Railroad 
was extended across the state from St. Louis, 
Knobnoster was a post-village at which the 
stage-coaches used to stop for water for their 
horses and food for their passengers. The civil 
engineers of the Missouri Pacific finally entered 
the country, and ran the line about two miles to the 
north of the town. ° 

The old town waked up for the first time in its 
existence. Most of the houses were put on wheels 
and moved over to the new site. 

Just about the time the new Knobnoster began 
to look like a town, the railroad authorities con- 
cluded to shift the projected line. They decided 
upon a cut-off, which left the new town out in the 
grass and the hazel brush. A town site on the 
cut-off was laid out about two miles still farther 
to the north. The railroad was constructed and 
a station erected. 

The new town sulked for a while, but finally an 
old doctor moved over by the station to act for the 
Yailroad company, and his patients had to follow. 
One by one the houses, or most of them, were 
moved over by the station and rebuilt. 

In a year the entire town had changed its 
location a second time, and was huddled about 
the railroad-station, where it has remained ever 
since. But for a good many years the people 
watched the railroad with suspicion. 
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CHINESE FRUITS. 


‘¢9 is an ill wind that blows nobody any 

| good.”” Now that China is being opened 

to civilization Western nations may have 

many things, both strange and good, from that 

eountry. A writer in Garden and Farm says that 

some of the Chinese fruits, cunningly coaxed and 

lovingly cherished through many centuries, are 
said by travellers to be delicious. 


There is an orange grown in China that is 
reported to surpass in sweetness and delicacy any 
of the oranges to which the people of Europe or 
America are accustomed ; and it may be grown in 

laces where the temperature falls twenty degrees 

low the freezing-point. There is also a peach 
unlike anything to which the West is accustomed, 
and a winter muskmelon that will appeal irresisti- 
bly to the American palate. This melon is at its 
best in December and January. 

There are many other good things in China to 
which the United States will doubtless be intro- 
duced in time. Of some of the choice Chinese 
dishes, such as bird’s-nest soup and the like, there 
have been abundant descriptions, but there are 
better things in reserve. The fruits are described 
as surpassing those of any other country. 
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NOT ATTENDING TO BUSINESS. 


he shrewdness of one of the founders of a 
T famous estate in Maine gave rise to many 

amusing stories, one of which has recently 
been retold. 


One day the man, who was a large lumber 
operator, was superintending a crew which was 
breaking up a log jam in the river. Suddenly the 
spruce on which he was standing slipped. The 
lumberman dropped out of sight in the water, and 
the logs closed over him. 
ao nearest a saw — Fay ws ow 

opping briskly over the slippery logs, he helpe 
the “boss” to land. einen: 

Nothing was said about the accident. After an 
hour or so the Frenchman began to get anxious, 
because the reward which he considered due 
him was not a. He approached the 
lumberman, and pulling clumsily at his cap, stam- 
mered: 

“T see you fall in, m’sieur, an’ I run queek to 
pull you out fore you drowned.” 

“Prob’ly,” — the lumberman, “prob’ly, if 
you'd been ’tending to a as you’d oughter, 


you wouldn’t have seen me fall in!”? 
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WHAT TOMMY TAKES. 
By Elizabeth L. Gould. 


That Tommy Todd could have a fault 
Which all his friends condone 
Is past belief, and yet ’tis said 
He takes things not his own. 
“He has his father’s eyes,” cries one, 
“It’s plainly to be seen!” 
“His nose and mouth, though, Tommy took 
Straight from his Grandpa Green.” 
“Our Tommy bas his mother’s hair,’’ 
His aunts will freely say, 
“His mother’s forehead, too, you see, 
Of course that’s plain as day!” 
And many, many times a week 
Of Tommy Todd ‘tis said, 
“We all know where he got that laugh! 
From his poor Uncle Ned!” 
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THE SHORTEST DAY. 
By Frank W. Hutt. 


A little day ran past 
Without a word from me; 
I thought it ran too fast, 
But that could hardly be, 
Because a little boy next door, they say, 
Found time to speak a happy word that day. 


A little day was spent 
Almost before I knew; 
I wondered where it went, 
And so indeed would you, 
If, of a sudden, at the set of sun, 
You found how very little you had done. 


* & 
A PLEA OF THE BOOK. 
By Laura E. Richards. 


Little child, I pray you look 
Upon me, your friend, the Book! 
I am wonderfully made: 

Leaves of paper smoothly laid, 
Each one printed bright and new, 
Telling something good to you; 
All together sewed and bound, 
Neat and tidy, strong and sound. 


Do not throw me here and there; 
“Dog’s-ear’’ not my corners fair! 

Do not wet your thumb to turn 

Pages; so the careless learn! 

Keep me neat and bright and clean, 

As you would yourself be seen. 

So you'll meet a pleasant look 

Always from your friend, the Book! 
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THE LIGHTNING EXPRESS. 
By Anna M. Pratt. 
Down grandmother’s banister rail 
Swift as the wind I slide, 
I’m the engineer 
That never knows fear, 
And I travel far and wide. 


Each time I rush up-stairs 
Grandmother cries, ‘‘Don’t fall!” 
When, whiz! I drop 
Without any stop 
Between Boston and Montreal. 
I hurry again to the top. 
Oh, my! it is such fun, 
For this is the train 
That’s flying from Maine 
And arriving at Washington. 
Once more I am off like a flash, 
To carry the New York mail. 
I am sure you would guess 
’Tis the lightning express 
On grandmother’s banister rail. 


® © 
IN THE OTHER WINDOW. 


By Annie H. Donnell. 


™ en days is a long time to be sick. You 
can keep pretty patient the first six of 
’em, but the last six —’’ Roberta stopped 
and reckoned. Were there two sixes in ten? 
She shook her head. It is not always easy to 
reckon when you are sick. 

**The last fi—er—four of ’em you have a 
perfect right to be cross,’’ she went on. So she 
was cross. 

‘I’m just the mis’ablest little girl there is!’’ 
she scolded, aloud. ‘There can’t be anybody 
in the world as sick an’—an’ unfortunit as I 
am, so there! Did I want to be sick at this 
house? Didn’t I want to be sick at home, 
where there’s room enough—mercy! did I want 
to be sick anywhere? Did I do anything to be 
sick? No, I didn’t.’’ 

She almost laughed at herself then—not quite. 
But perhaps it was that which made her look 
up just that minute and see the Strange Little 
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WINTER COASTING. 


By Anna M. Pratt. 


One to make ready, 
Two to keep steady, 
Three to prepare with a will, 


Four to go gliding, 
Shouting and sliding, 
Down to the foot of the hill. 
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ORAWN BY HENRY IHLEFELO 








THE FEARLESS ONE. 








Girl at the other window. They had put up | 
the curtain at last. For days Roberta had been 
wondering what was behind that curtain, but 
she had not once thought it might be a little | 
girl—and a sick one, too! 

The two windows were quite near together, | 
just across a tiny, narrow back yard. She could 
see the Strange Little Girl very plainly indeed. 

*‘She’s thinner an’ whiter than I am, an’ 
she’s got more pillows behind her,’’ thought 
Roberta. ‘‘I wonder if that’s as straight as she 
can sit up ?’’ 

Suddenly the Strange Little Girl nodded a 
shy little nod. Of course Roberta nodded back. 
If they could only have opened the windows, 
they would have been acquainted in a few 
minutes. But of course sick folks — 

**T know what!’’ Roberta exclaimed, inter- | 
rupting her own thoughts. “‘If that little girl 
knows how, we can talk deaf-an’-dumb! I’m 
going to try and see!’’ 

She hitched up a little nearer the window 





and held up her fingers in plain view. Then 
she made them spell out words slowly. 

**How do you do?”’ they spelled. 

The Strange Little Girl knew how. Her 


fingers began to spell. 

**How do you do ?”’ 

After that, as Roberta said, they regularly 
talked. 

**T’ve got the measles. 
got??? Roberta said. 

**Hip disease. ’’ 

The Strange Little Girl said very short things, | 
as if her weak little fingers got tired very soon. 

**T don’t know what that is, but the measles | 


What have you 
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WHO FOUND 
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By Eleanor Woodbridge. 


Periwinkles. Everybody hurried and 
scurried about, looking into all the ‘‘tight 
places,’’ as if the littlest, fattest Periwinkle of 
all could possibly squeeze into any of these! 
For ten long minutes nobody had seen the 
baby, and how homesick it made everybody! 
**T’ve looked in the coal-bin!’’ cried Polly. 
**T’ve looked in the coal-hod!’’ piped the big 
baby. 
**He isn’t in the preserve closet !’’ cried sister. 
**He isn’t in the sugar firkin!’’ said another. 


af | here was great excitement among the little 





}on her pillows and shut her eyes. 


are awful.’’ Iam afraid Roberta’s fingers said 
“orful.’’ ‘‘Ever had them ?’’ 

**No, I never.’’ 

**Then you ought to be thankful. I don’t 
have my curtain up for days, sometimes.’’ 

**Weeks I don’t.’? 

Roberta gasped a little, 

“One day I ached.’’ 

**T always do.’’ 

Mercy! Roberta thought hard. 

**T’ve had the mis’ablest time.’’ 

**Why, I haven’t!’’ 

**T didn’t have a thing to do.’’ 
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NUTS TO 


1. 

HIDDEN GAMES. 
What game lies hidden from the eye, 
When, shopping, pongee coats you buy? 
When wandering on the banks of Po, 
Lo! suddenly you’re asked to row? 
Or when you tried your horse to check, 
Erstwhile, you nearly broke your neck? 
When you, on coming home from church, 
Essay to cut a rod of birch? 


CRACK. 


And when your newly painted boat 
Agreeably waits upon the moat? 
And when in hungry, angry pet, 
You ery for pastry and croquette? 
When college boys beg to sing, 
“Ol, fana, ruta, baga, bing?” 
When the engine on the —— 
Whistles to boys upon the ridge? 
When in her neck she has a crick, 
Ethel declares it makes her sick? 
When ten “Nisi Prisi’’ courts 
Adjourn to visit famous forts? 
When the preacher in Belmar 
Blesses his people from afar? 
When the lady dons her hat, 
Open-brimmed and very flat? 


When Rob, all tangled and awry, 
Does to his mother quickly fly? 


When to an offer of “quid pro oy 
Its answer comes a startling ““No”? 
When in a fracas in Onega, ; 
The leaders all were sent to Riga? 
And when the sun my garden parches, 
I’ve nothing left in green but larches? 
2. 
CHARADES. 
I. 
When we a Quaker maiden meet, 
We hear my first in accents sweet. 
As we idly sit and watch the waves 
We see where my last the water laves. 
That my whole is large you surely wist, _ 
Though true it does mostly of nothing consist. 
il. 
We went to the first to stay 
A second and a day;_ 
But the time sped quickly past, 
Till we stayed a whole at last. 
11. 
We met the first the other day, 
And = they fled before us; 
The little second paused no whit 
In trilling out his chorus. 
We were afraid he would be third 
When such a noisy fray he heard. 
But no, the saucy little bird 
Kept on and sung right o’er us. 
Oh, may I have whole eloquence 
To help me in my arguments. 


3. 

PREFIX PUZZLE. 
By using the same prefix in 
change a small rope to a New England city; a 
|} canal to deportment; a system of knowledge to 
| moral sense; pursuit to acquisition; a portable 
dwelling to present satisfaction; a beetle to a 
vulture; a building to a law officer; a small open- 
ing to a monastery; an extended area to a formal 

agreement; a flat fish to a bracket. 


4. 


each instance 





*‘Why didn’t you sing? I do.’’ 

It was a long sentence for the weak little | 
fingers, and they sank wearily into the Strange 
Little Girl’s lap. But the Strange Little Girl 
was smiling. 

Roberta tried again. 
her. 

**T’ve been sick ten days.’’ 

**Ten years,’’ spelled the tired little thin, 
white fingers. And then some one came and 
drew down the curtain at the other window. 


This would surprise 


There was just time to nod and spell ‘‘Good- 
by!’ 


Roberta sank back 
She was 
trying to think how it would feel to be sick 
ten years—to ache always—and sing. 
“Oh, I can’t! I can’t make b’lieve it!’’ she | 
cried, softly. ‘‘An’ I thought I was the 
unfortunitest one in the world. Oh, that poor, 
that brave little girl in the other window !’’ 
Then there were new, soft, sweet sounds in 
Roberta’s window. Roberta was singing. 


Ten years! Ten years! 


at 


THE BABY? 


rf 


**He isn’t anywhere!’’ cried all in a chorus. 
Then they stopped joking, and for ten more 
long minutes the hunt went on. All the little 
Periwinkles began to look very sober, and five 


j— -— 
| door-bell r 


ANAGRAM VERSE, 
- --- -- impulse. Take my ---- -~ haste, 
-- ~- be my coat has been misplaced, 
Or is it stolen? Then I'll -- take, 
And of the thief a stern example make. 
5. 
CONSONANT CHANGES, 
seemed to —— before my eyes, as the 
placing a —— in his mouth, stepped in 
he 


The 
—,, first 
to decide 








he would —— hear a lion roar than the 
ing when he has on his face. e 
wants to —— up his things and run. 

I did not know what the —— was, but I could 
see by his —— that he was getting all the time. 

He had not the —— of admission to the contest, 
and his —— would not permit him to try for the 
—, though he was a mover in the affair. 











— ran a — through the —— to tell me that 
the white —— for sale in the shop were —. 
6. 


TRANSPOSALS. 
canvas such as -- 


1. Could - - ead 
- -- an artist 


use? Though my friend’s - . 
| and of course has everything that -------- to 
the art, [never knew. He never allows ------ 
-- his studio for fear of fire. He, although 

devoted to ---, ----- to be a farmer. 
2. “You see,” said the doctor, “the - has 


| such a slight hold that if he goes to the 
immediately, you will find he 
soon recover.” 


" and will 
Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
Jingle, jungle ; billet, bullet; lister, luster; 


1. 
middle, muddle; excise, excuse; limber, lumber ; 
bitter, butter; simmer, summer; mister, muster; 


| differ, duffer; linger, lunger. 


2. Ac-curate, ap-parent, dis-aster, dis-appoint, 
pro-vision, dis-cover, en-chanting, ex-acting. 





homesick little spots, in five little hearts, grew 
bigger. They ran round the house and over the 
house and under the house. They called till they 
were hoarse. And just when they could not | 
bear it any longer who should suddenly appear, 
trudging calmly round the house, but the lost 
Periwinkle baby! His eyes shone like stars. 

“‘T found myself,’’ he said, smiling serenely. | 





8. Diana, Dan, Van, Ivan, Ivanhoe, Dan, 
Danton, Dante, Dane, Kane, Kant. 
4. Sledge, ledge, edge. Crash,rash,ash. Scare, 


care, are. 
5. P-i-lot, fi-v-e, do-v-e, al-iv-e. 
6. 1. Flame, in, go—flamingo. 2. Rend, dish, 
shun—rendition. May, nip, you, late—manipn- 
late. 


3. 


7. 1 
orbed, robed. 
serve, perverse. 5. 


2. 


sored, 


4. Pre- 


Arbored, boarder, broader. 
3. Player, parley, pearly. 
Pilot's, pistol, spoilt. 








LG Vay Coane 














CURRENT- EVENTS 


IRELESS TELEGRAPHY. — President 

Roosevelt sent a message of greeting to | 
King Edward from the Marconi wireless | 
telegraph station at Wellfleet, Massachusetts, 
January 19th, and received a reply by cable. 
This was the first wireless transatlantic message | 
sent from United States soil. 


M ACEDONIAN AFFAIRS.—As a result of the 
visit of the Russian foreign minister, Count 
Lamsdorff, to Vienna in December the Russian | 
and Austrian ambassadors at Constantinople 
have presented identical notes to the Porte urging 
administrative reforms in Macedonia. This | 
demand is made because Russia and Austria, 
which agreed two years ago to guarantee the 
preservation of the status quo in Macedonia, | 
find that their task will be difficult if not} 
impossible unless the sultan does something to | 
meet the demands of the Macedonians for relief. 
In the meantime the Macedonian revolutionists 
who desire to throw off the Turkish yoke are 
planning to begin an insurrection in April, 
when the weather will make military operations 
in the field practicable. 
yee AMERICAN AGREEMENTS.— Peru 
and Bolivia have signed a treaty naming 
President Roca of Argentina as the arbitrator 
to settle the boundary dispute between them.—— 
Chile and Argentina, which adopted an arbitra- 
tion treaty last year, providing among other 
things that the navies of the two powers should 
be kept at as nearly equal strength as possible, 
have recently agreed to the partial disarmament 
of three ships, and to the sale of the ironclads 
now building in Europe. 
Soe DoMINGO REFUSES TO SETTLE.— 
United States Minister Powell has demanded 
re immediate payment by Santo Domingo of 
$325,000 due to the Clyde Steamship Company, 
and the arbitration of the claim of an American 
improvement company for $4,500,000, but on 
January 13th the Dominican government 
informed him that it could not accept any of 
the propositions which he had made. 
Y bare HONDURAS PRESIDENTIAL DISPUTE. 
At the election in Honduras, October 26th, 
none of the three candidates for the presidency 
received a majority of the vote cast, although 
Manuel Bonilla hada large plurality. President 
Sierra refused to turn the government over to 
Bonilla, and urged the congress to declare that 
there had been no election; whereupon Bonilla 
armed his friends and threatened revolution. 
The congress, however, decided last month that 
Bonilla had been elected, and was entitled to the 
office. 


pr anene IN SWEDEN.—About 70,000 people 
are suffering from the famine in north 
Sweden caused by failure of the crops and the 
searcity of fish. It is estimated that $6,300,000 
is needed to prevent a repetition of the horrors 
of the famine in 1867, when thousands died of 
starvation and typhoid fever; but on January 
15th only $200,000 had been subscribed, of 
which $12,500 was sent from the United States. 





| The experience of the managing editor of one of 
| the most prosperous newspapers in the Middle 


| necessity of proper feeding for the man who 
| depends on his brain for living. 


| first prepared I did not faney it,-but inquiry 


| enough, so next time I had it properly made, and 


| ‘cheers but does not inebriate’ in a much truer 
| and fitter sense than coffee. 





|S fepenty DEATHS.—Abram S. Hewitt, who 
died January 18th, at the age of 80 years, | 
was one of the most distinguished American 
citizens. He was born ona farm, was graduated 
from Columbia University at the head of his 
: class, was professor of mathe- | 
matics in the university, and | 
practised law. He married | 
Peter Cooper’s daughter, and 
became partner of Cooper’s | 
son in the iron business in 
New Jersey, and introduced 
improvements in the manu- | 
facture of iron. He was 
active in the management of 
Cooper Union, Peter Cooper’s 
trade-school in New York, and gave largely to 
its endowment. He served five terms in the 
national House of Representatives, was mayor 
of New York one term, and was chairman of 
the Democratic National Committee in 1876. 
He was interested in all efforts to develop the 
national domain and to raise the standard of 
political morality, and the honesty of his own 
purposes was never questioned. —— Henri G. 8S. 
¥, A. O. de Blowitz, Paris cor- 
i respondent of the London 
Times from 1871 to 1902, died 
January 18th, aged 70 years. 
He was born in Austria, and 
in his youth was a teacher of 
German in. various French 
cities. In 1870 he became a 
French citizen, and fought in 
the national guard for the | 
suppression of the commune. | 
He interviewed President Thiers for the Times | 
in 1871, and afterward he interviewed many | 
other prominent public men, whose confidence 
he enjoyed because he never betrayed it. His | 
letters to the Times were noted for years as the 
most important regular correspondence pub- 
lished in any newspaper in the world. | 





Asram 8. Hewitt 
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ASTHMA cured to stay cured. Health restored. 
Book 37 fre. DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N.Y. | 
| 
100 all diff. Peru, Cuba, parva. | 
Mexico, Argentine, Brazil, C | 
Rica, Turkey, Persia, ’ unis, etc., and “nem, | 
190, 1000 ine sated, 200. 1600 hin 28, 10c. 60 | 

P dit. U. $.,26c, Agts. wtd., 1908 List FREE. 

Stegman, 59 941 Cote Brilliante Ave. 8t Louis, 














| Print My Own Cards | 


Circulars, Newspaper. Press, @5. 

size, #15, Money saver. a. NH 
for others. Type- -setting easy, rules sent, 
Write = catalog, presses, type, paper, &c., 
to factor 


THE. "PRESS CO., Meriden, Conn. 








THE EDITOR’S BRAIN 
DID NOT WORK WELL UNDER COFFEE. 
A brain-worker’s health is often injured by 
coffee, badly selected food and sedentary habits. 


West with Postum Food Coffee illustrates the 


“Up to three years ago,” writes this gentleman, 
“I was a heavy coffee-drinker. I knew it was 
injuring me. It directly affected my stomach, 
and I was threatened with chronic dyspepsia. It 
was then that my wife persuaded me to try 
Postum Food Coffee. The good results were so 


ST; book** \ IVI Ori -“s and Treatment of Stammer.ng”’ 


sent Free to any address. Enclose 6 cents 
LEWIs STAMMERING SCHOOL 42 Adelaide St., c° Hetrolt. Mich. 


ELEGRAPH 


taught thoroughly. Our institution estab- 
lished in 1874, and is endorsed by officials 
of the Western Union Telegraph Co. 


Big Demand for Operators 
Unable to fill all calls for operators. 
Total Coat—tuition (telegraphy and 
typewriting),board and room, 6 monthe’ 
This can be reduced. 













DODGE’S INSTITUTE, Valparaiso, Ind. 





marked that I cannot say too much for it. When 
developed the fact that cook had not boiled it long 
was charmed with it. Since that time coffee has 


had no place on my table save for guests. Both 
myself and wife are fond of this new cup, which 


FOUR TOOLS IN ONE. 


Vise, anvil, drill and 
cut-off. Will teach s boy 
to do many use! 





My stomach has 
resumed its normal functions, and I am now well 
and strong again mentally and physically. 

“IT am confident that coffee is a poison to many 
stomachs, and I have recommended Postum with 
great success to a number of my friends who were 
suffering from the use of coffee.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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“Not a tastes worse than it smells remedy,” 
but a pleasant. common sense treatment 
for Rheumatic Aches and Pains. 
Warranted to contain no narcotic or 
dangerous drugs. It removes Gouty and 
Rheumatic Poisons from the system by its 
action on the pores, kidneys and bowels. 








years. 
At drugzists, 50c. and $1, or by mail from 


THE TARRANT CO. (5), New York 








We give valuable premiums for club orders. 
Satisfaction Guaran: 


Templin & Sons, Box 106 Calla, 0. 








be 

| enamel with any three letters or any two figures desired. | 
| In Silver Plate $1.00 per dozen. 
In Sterling Silver $2.50 per dozen. A Sample 25cta 


Used by American physicians for over 58 | showing hundreds of designs free. 


designs and estimates gladly 
furnished. 


BASTIAN BROTHERS 
ROCHESTER, 


We Make a Specialty o1 


for colleges, schools, societies, 
etc. No miudleman’s profit—the 

is come straight from factury to wearer. 

Either of the two styles shown, in any two colors of 


A Sample 10cts. 


Write for illustrated catalogue 









All work guaranteed, special 


75 Chamber of Commerce, 
N. ¥. 








MODERN 


MAGIC. 


















This booklet tells sd 
to make poner on the 
farm, and outlines our 
course of home study in 


Modern A griculture, 
Under oat, Wm. P. Brooks, 
Ph. D., of the Mass. Agri- 
cultural College. Treats 
of soils, tillage, drainage, 
a 0 rotation, 
stock - feedi ng, poultry- 
raising, — ng, ete, Also 
orticulture 


. Bailey, of 
Cornell Valreedes and Agricultural 
logy under Prof. Conn, of 
Wesleyan. Full 
Academic 








, Normal 
ts. Tuition nominal 
Text-books FREE to our students. 








In witch-ridden days of old 

Souls were bartered, we are told, 
For the health and glowing charms 
Hid in lotions, potions, balms. 


Sense and science, in our day, 
Have revealed a better way 

To acquire a fadeless charm, 
Through a twentieth century balm. 





For radiant health and beauty rare, 
Satin skin and shining hair, 

Ease of body, peace of mind, 

All in Cuticura you can find. 












e to every 






Sensational Flower Seed Novelty! 


Everblooming Hollyhocks 


Picturesque, luxuriant and healthy. 
lower the same season 


Every garden may now be enriched with this 
stately Queen of Flowers, grown as easily and 
flowering as quickly as any garden annual. 


We illustrate in colors and describe these glorious 
jollyhocks in our new catalogue of 


‘* Everything for the Garden,’’ 
the largest and handsomest Seed and Plant 
Catalogue ever issued. A copy will be mailed 


r 
condition they ne ntion this paper. 















Is the acknowledged remedy for toothache. 
Apply to cavity or surface. Instant relief. 
Why suffer ? Insist upon DENT’S; substi- 
tutes are worthless. All druggists, or by 
mail, 15 cents. 


C. 8S. DENT & CO., Detroit, Mich. 





ere, coat. 





id combination mixture, 
"pkt , 5 pkts. for ‘$1. 00. 


purchaser of above seeds on 











Class Pins 
and Badges 
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LANDING OF THE PILGRIMS. 
Send Six Cents in stamps and get our beautiful 


STORY OF PLYMOUTH ROCK. 


A handsome book of 40 pages— All Al rout the 
Pilgrims. Profusely illustrated, _ including 5 copies 
(in Siors) from Famous Painting lso a large col- 
lection of elegant pes teen soepariang delicious 
Desserts, and enough 


'Plymouth Rock Phosphated Gelatine 


to make a pint of jelly; or send 15 cents and we 
will send Book and Full-sized ackage of the only 
Plymouth Rock Phosphated Gelatine. Address, 


Dept. F, Plymouth Rock Gelatine Co., Boston, Mass. 








i 
BUCKEYE | INCUBATOR CO. sramerie.s 








U. S. LETTERED 
FINGERBOARD. 











For Guitar, Mandolin, Banjo or Violin. 

You can learn without a teacher. Saves you $50 in 
music lessons. Attachable to any instrument. Any 
of our Catalogues FR cE. Old Violins, No. 46; 
Guitars, Mandolins, ‘Site. No. 43; nd Instruments, 
No. 51; Talking Mac hines, No. A. THE RUDOLPH 
WURLITZER CO.. 122 E. ith St., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


)AVIDSON ) 


SYRINGE : 


Made from finest Para subbias. 
Occupies small space when travel- 
ling. Can use as much or as little 
water as desired. The force of flow 
is regulated by pressure on bulb. 
























Sold by first-class druggists or direct, 
post-paid, on receipt of price, $2.00. 


DAVIDSON RUBBER COMPANY, 
19 Milk Street, Boston. 
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W. L. Douglas makes and selis more 
men’s $3.50 and 00 shoes than any other 
two manufacturers in the world, which 
proves their tg agp : 
they are wo 
people in all stations of 
life than any other make. 

Because W. L. Douglas is 
the largest manufacturer he 
can buy cheaper and pro- 
duce his shoes at a lower 
cost than other concerns, 
which enables him to sell 
shoes for $3.50 and $3.00 
equal in every way to those 
sold elsewhere for $4.00 and 
$5.00. 

W. L. Douglas $3.50 and 
$3.00 shoes are worn by thousands of men who 
have been paying $4.00 and $5.00 not believing 
they could get a first-class shoe for $3.50 or $3.00. 

e has convinced them that the style, fit 
and wear of his $3.50 and $3.00 shoes is ‘just 
as good. Placed side by side it is impossible 
to see any difference. A trial fog convince. 

Notice Iperease f 1899 Sales: 203,883.21 

in Busines: 1 1902 Sales: 3 024;340.00 

A ‘on of #2, 820.456. 79 in Four Years. 

Ws ces , BeySus $4.00 CILT EDCE LINE, 
Compared with Other Makes. 

sf ghee imported and American leathers, Heyl’s 
Patent Calf, Enamel, Box Calf, Calf, Vici Kid, Corona 
Colt, and National Kangaroo. Fast Color Eyelets. 


H The genuine have W. L. DOUGLAS 
Caution ‘ name and price wamped on bottom. 


Shoes by mail, 25c. extra. Illus. Catalogue free. 
W. L. DOUGLAS, BROCKTON, MASS. 


|e OL EL Of ie (1) 4/4 
GAS ===, BILL 


loxoxcy 
The Ball Check 


cuts down your gas bill and se- 
cures highest efficience of old 
mantle burners, up to 200 candle- 

wer each. Fits any burner — 
checks and spreads gas supply 
—instantly a justed—cannot get 
out of order—small, convenient, 
economical. 


Ball Check and Short Bunsen Tube, 25c. 


Ball Check Barser complete, with 
Mantle - . 


All Gastory, “4 + fe epoctage prepard. 











BALL cuncz LIGHT COMPANY 
Dept. M, 18 Park Place, New York. 


























A complete course of 
Physical Education. 
Catalogue of Athletic Goods Free. 


A. CG. Spacpvine & Bros. 
New York Chicago Denver Baltimore 













Buffalo Philadeiphia 8t. Louis Boston 
Minneapolis KansasCity SanFrancisco 
Montreal, Can London, Eng, 























NATUBE GUS@TENCE 


IGANTIC ELECTRIC Akc.—An 80,000-volt | 


electrical transformer was recently 
stalled at Butte, Montana, for the local lighting 
and power company, the distance over which 
the current is transmitted being 60 miles. 
During the insulation tests of the transformer 
the voltage was run up to 160,000, and at this 
pressure an are was formed between the ends of 
the cables and the transformer tank, over a 
distance of five or six feet. But india-rubber 
disks fixed on the cable terminals prevented the 
formation of the are. When 80,000 volts are 
used there is no brush discharge, and the disks 
are not needed. 


ARDINES DESERTING FRANCE. —An unex- 
plained phenomenon of sea life has caused 
great loss to the sardine fishers and packers on 
the west coast of France. 


superior quality, but during the past season 
they seem to have deserted their favorite haunts, 
and most of the few caught have been too large 
for packing. No satisfactory explanation of the 
disappearance of the fish, upon which an exten- 
sive industry was based, has been offered. 
Some of the packers say the fishermen them- 
selves are to blame, because the price of bait, 
imported from Norway and Sweden, having 
increased, they neglected to strew it in the usual 
quantities over the water, and thus the shoals 
of fish were not attracted to the coast. 


HE ROCKING OF LAKE ERIE.—The 250- 

mile trough of Lake Erie lies approximately 
in the direction of the west to southwest winds 
which prevail in that part of the country. 
Thus the lake offers an excellent opportunity for 
studying the effects of the wind upon a large 
body of enclosed water, and very interesting 
these effects sometimes prove. Rhythmic gusts 
produce a rocking motion, and great blows from 
the west or southwest, like that, for instance, 
which accompanied the Galveston hurricane in 
September, 1900, sweep the liquid body of the 
lake eastward, and sometimes cause a rise of 
eight feet or more at Buffalo in the course of a 
few hours. As soon as the maximum force of 
the gale has passed, the water swings back. 
Continued rockings are observed on days when 
the strength of the wind fluctuates. 


| pusher WHETSTONES.—It is said, on the 
authority of a German experimenter, that 
aluminum serves an excellent purpose as a 
substitute for a whetstone, especially in giving 
a smooth, keen razor-edge to fine blades. When 
examined with a microscope, the edge of a knife 
whetted on aluminum appears much smoother 
and straighter than it does when whetted on a 
stone. Under the effect of honing the surface 
of aluminum becomes covered with a substance 
having a greasy feeling and possessing a great 
power of adhesion to steel, and it is largely to 
this that the ability of the metal to produce so 
fine an edge is ascribed. 
ELEPHONING UNDER SEA.—A year or so 
ago, when Professor Pupin’s invention of a 
system of inductance coils by which ocean cables 
could be transformed into telephone lines was 
announced, many apparently thought that talk- 
ing across the Atlantic would soon become an 
accomplished fact. But the questions of cost 
and technical difficulties seem to have stood in 
the way. Now, however, it is reported that 
Berlin capitalists, who have acquired rights in 
the invention, intend to push its application 
between points on the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean, the Baltic and the North Seas. Direct 
telephonic communication between Berlin and 
London, and Berlin, Copenhagen and Stock- 
holm, by the aid of this system, is regarded as 
feasible. sa, 
oRDS From INDIAN ToNGvUES.—At the 
International Congress of Americanists 
last October, Dr. A. F. Chamberlain described 
the contributions of the Algonkin Indians to 
the spoken and written English of America. 
More than 130 of our words, he said, had this 
origin. Among the more common of these 
words are chipmunk, hickory, hominy, mug- 
wump, powwow, raccoon, skunk, squash, 
Tammany, terrapin, toboggan, totem and wood- 
chuck. = 
N™ w MEASURE OF THE VELOCITY OF 
LigutT.—Physicists never tire of efforts to 
increase the accuracy of their knowledge of the 
fundamental facts of science. A redetermination 
of the velocity of light by the Fizeau toothed- 
wheel method described in school text-books has 
just been completed at the observatory of Nice. 
The new experiments are remarkable on account 
of the great distance over which the beam of light 
employed was transmitted. Previously such a 
beam had been caused to travel about 15 miles, 
but on this occasion the reflecting mirror was 
so placed that the total distance traversed by the 
beam, going and returning, was 57 miles. 
mean of 1,109 observations gave for the velocity 
of light 186,225 miles per second. 


The French sardines | 
have long been known everywhere for their | 
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L FIRE KINDLER S15 2° 6088 
vennie in use. Everlasting. =r 
Qe Mire co., bos 3, iui ni 


100 Sra't%5 2 cents. f 


All different and genuine. Only one 
| lot to each person. Japan; India; 
— a countries. 

Bromfield Street, 











AKOU- , At mere 

EL ‘E CTRICI Un- 
Headache, Neuralgia’ and Rheumatism. 
Price $5. Descriptive Circular on request. 


Vv i Nature’s remed 
B R equaled for Ke rvous 
AKOUPHONE MPG. CO., 36 E. 20th St., N.Y. City. | 








ENGINEERING 


TAUGHT BY MAIL. 


An opportunity to 
learn the theory 
and modern shop 
and field practice 
through 
INSTRUCTION 

UNDER 
MEMBERS OF 
FACULTY 
OF 
ARMOUR 
INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 
COURSES IN 
Electrical, Mechanical, Locomotive, Sta- 
tionary, Marine and Sanitary Engineer- 
ing; Navigation, Architecture, Mechanical 
and Perspective Drawing, Sheet Metal 
Work, Textile Manufacturing, also 40 

short special Engineering Courses. 
In addition to their regular instruction 





MAIN BUILDING 
ARMOUR INSTITUTE. 


papers, students in full Engineering 
courses are furnished a Technical Ref- 
erence Library (in ten volumes) as a 


help in their studies. 


American School of Correspondence 
AT 
Armour Institute of Technology, 
Mention Youth’s Companion. Chicago, Ill. 














FLORAL BUTTERFLY PLANT 


No plant possesses so many good points as do these 
two glorious new Commelinas. Of graceful trailing 
habit, superb for carpet bedding or for hanging pots. 
In pots they bloom every day in the year. In the garden 
from May until frost, showing daily scores of large 
winged butterfly-like blossoms. Color (No. 1) the most 
beautiful blue to be found in any flower. A shade so 
exquisitely lovely as to baffle description. Thrives in 
sun or shade, wet or dry, rich or poor soil; as easily 
raised as a weed from seed or cuttings, grows rapidly, 
flowers at once, and propagates so easily that plants 
are very cheap. Blooms in 50 days from seed. 

No. 1 — Exquisite Blue, like tropical Butterflies. 

No. 2— Rosy Pink, in other respects like No. 1. 
Strong plants for blooming at once, by mail guaran- 
teed to grow, 20c each; the 2 for 3oc, § for 60c. 

Seed of both colors mixed, 25 cts. per packet. 
FREE OUR GREAT CATALOGUE of Flower ome 

Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and Rare New 
Fruits, Profusely Illustrated, Large Colored Plates — 136 
pages. Do not miss our great Novelties, Emperor Bepaterus 
{crop in 1 months from seed), Early Lima, Perpetual 

rb, Pineapple Onion, Ciimbing Currant ‘and a 
Everblooming Wistaria, Tree, and Double Lilacs, etc e 
have the finest Asters, Pansies, Peas, Stocks, Verbenas, Gera- 
nivms, Azaleas, Roses, Palms, Ferns, Begonias, Gloxinias, 
Violets, Phloxes, Gladiolus, Cannas, Dahlias, Lilies, Cala- 
diums, Shrubs, Vines, New Fruits, and all Vegetables. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N.Y. 


BRAND- ay: 
NOT A TOY 










(Polished Nickel, Durable, Safe.) 
will stop the most vicious dog Cor man) with- 
out permanent inju th able to bicy- 
clists, unescorted ladies, ashiers and homes. 
Over 20 shots in one loading. All dealers, or by mail, 50c. 

Parker, Stearns & Sutton, 228 South St., New York. 














Breakfast 
PREPARED IN A FEW 
MINUTES WITH A 
“UNIVERSAL.” 


Saves Time, Food, 
Work, Money. 


Sold at Best 
Hardware Stores. 


See that ‘ Universat "’ 
is on the machine you pur- 
chase. There are inferior imitations. Send 
for Cook Book containing description, Free. 





LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK, 
New Britain, Conn. 
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Consult the jeweler. 


JAS. BOS 


you sea boven den. a Jes. Boss Re Gold Case iia order 
rotect the works and lessen the cost of repairs. 
ase is made of two layers of solid gold with a layer of 
| Riaesine metal between. Itis better than a solid gold case 
t is stronger sake so close-fitting as to keep out gas, 


The 


Sfiffened 
GOLD 


Cases 


are recognized as the standard the world over, and 
sold as such by all jewelers. The Boss is the only 

ffened case in use long enough to prove by actual 
wear that they will Bogen , rhe 25-year 


guarantee, 
The Keystone trade- 


, mark here shown is stamped in each Boss case 4a” 
t Write us for booklet. 


THE KEYSTONE WATCH CASE CO., Philadelphia. 











There 
knew you kept it; 


is no mistaking it. I 





all the repu- 
table stores have sold it for 


years. | know 


is always the same delicious, fragrant denti- 
frice, always does gratifying work and is always 


one price. 
with substitutes.”’ 


25 cents everywhere. 
E. W. Hoyt & Co., 






Thank you for not bothering me 


Sample Free. 


Lowell, Mass. 
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Sandwich 
with strips of 
airy lightness 

above and below 


a creamy flavoring of 


Lemon, Orange, 
Chocolate, Vanilla, 
Strawberry, 
Raspberry or Mint. 
A delectable 
accompaniment 
for ices 
or sherbets. 


FESTINO 


A new confection. The 
reproduction of natural 
nuts and fruits—the first of 
which is an Almond. With 
inimitable art the shell is 
created from the most ex- 
quisite material enclosing 
a kernel of almond flavor. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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"The e Ideal 20* 
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: Century 7. 
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Ham merless 





Weapon Revolve: Revolver 


Price, $5 to $6, according to finish 
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Absolutely 
Safe. Has 
Independent Cylinder 
Stop. Brings a feeling of 
security to the holder. 
Workmanship as fine asa 
watch. Don't take the just 
as good; there are none. 


Sold direct where dealers wil! not supply. 





HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO., 
Makers of H. & R. Single Guns. 
Catalogue for Postal. Dept. Y, Worcester, Mass. 
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200 Egg Incubator 
For g | os 


The simplest, most perfect incubator made in 
the world. This isa new one at a remarkably 
low price. It isan enlargement of the famous 


WOODEN HEN 


and made as thoroughly, good as any incubator on 
”¢ market. It will hatch 
-——T- fertile egg,and stand 
up to reguiar usage 
as well as the most 
costly. 
Write for free 
catalogue with 14 
colored views. 


GEO. H. STAHL, 
Quiney, lil. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. ts sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
diréctly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


» 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
21 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE. 


HIS is a disease affecting 
cattle and sheep espe- 
cially, but occasionally 
transmitted to horses, 
dogs, cats and poultry, 
and also to man. 

In cattle it is charac- 
terized by fever and by 
an eruption of little blis- 
ters in the inside of the 
mouth. The blisters are 
at first filled with a col- 
orless fluid which later 

then the blisters break, 

A similar 














becomes cloudy, and 
leaving sore places, which heal slowly. 
eruption occurs at the cleft of the hoof, and also 


frequently on the udder. In the latter case the 
eruption is of serious consequence to man, for 
from it the milk may be contaminated. While 
the cow is ill, however, the milk usually becomes 
very scanty, and acquires so disagreeable a taste 
that it is unsalable. The disease lasts from ten 
days to two weeks, but for some time after 
recovery the cow is in poor condition and gives 
but little milk. 

In the human being the symptoms are much the 
same as in the cow. The trouble begins with 
fever, aching pains in the limbs, and dizziness. 
After a day or two the eruption appears in the 
interior of the mouth, and also on the face about 
the nose. The blisters, which are from the size 
of a pin-head to that of a pea, soon break, and 
form yellowish scabs on the skin and ulcers on the 
mucous membrane of the mouth. The eruption 
may occur also on other parts of the body, 
especially on the fingers and toes, around the 
nails. In severe cases there may be bleeding 
from the mouth or from the bowels, and pneumonia 
sometimes occurs. The affection is seldom fatal, 
either in man or in beast. 

The disease is acquired in man through direct 
contact with an affected animal or by drinking 
contaminated milk. The germ of foot-and-mouth 
disease has not been discovered, but it must be 
very minute, for, like that of yellow fever, it will 
pass through a filter which will hold all bacteria 
large enough to be seen under the microscopes now 
in use. 

The treatment in man consists chiefly in the use 
of antiseptic and soothing lotions and mouth 
washes to relieve the distress caused by the 
blisters. The patient should stay in bed while 
the fever lasts, and avoid exposure and fatigue 
for some time after convalescence is established. 

Care must be taken by the nurse to avoid 
infection. All rags used in dressings should be 
burned, and bed linen and towels should be boiled 
for half an hour before going into the general 


wash. 
* © 


VERSATILE REVENUE CUTTERS. 


bout the first of December the forty United 
States revenue cutters began their winter 
eruise along the coast. The name “revenue” 
cutter hardly gives an idea of the varied duties of 
this most efficient service, of which the New York 
Sun gives an account. 

The revenue cutters are the life-savers of the 
high seas. They patrol the coast on regular 
beats, looking for vessels in distress. They also 
suppress mutinies, smuggling and illicit seal- 
hunting, examine ships’ papers, enforce quaran- 
tine regulations, supply lighthouses, and are in 
general the police department, ambulance corps, 
fire department and messenger boys of the sea, 

The service was formed at the instance of 
Alexander Hamilton when he was Secretary 
of the Treasury. In 1791 ten cutters were built 
and put in commission under rules which Hamilton 
wrote. In time of peace the cutters are under 
the Treasury Department. But when war breaks 
out they are subject to the authority of the Navy 
Department, and from the War of 1812 to the War 
with Spain they have always done good work. 

It is in time of peace that the cutters fight 
their hardest battles. Every year they save many 
lives and property that has been estimated at 
three million dollars a year. Here is one of the 
many stories of rescue in which the revenue service 
has distinguished itself: 

In midwinter of 1884 the City of Columbus, 
bound from Boston for Savannah, went ashore 
off Gay Head, on the coast of Martha’s Vineyard. 
She carried eighty-two passengers and a crew of 
forty-five men. 

The passengers who crowded the deck were 
swept into the sea. Many of the sailors took to 
the rigging, frozen and benumbed by the wintry 
blasts. In the morning Lieutenant Rhodes, stand- 
ing on the bridge of the revenue cutter Dexter, 














sighted the masts of the Columbus sticking out of 
the breakers. The Dexter steamed to the wind- 
ward of the wreck, and a boat in charge of Lieu- 
tenant Rhodes was lowered. Driving under the 
lee of one of the masts, the officer ordered the 
sailors who were clinging there to jump into 
the sea. A dozen men obeyed and were picked 
up. Two others, apparently unconscious, remained 
in the rigging. Lieutenant Rhodes, without hesi- 
tation, fastened a line about his waist and jumped 
into the icy waters, but a plank hit him, and the 
crew were forced to drag him back to the cutter. 

He leaped in again and rescued both men, 
who died, however, before reaching the Dexter. 
Lieutenant Kennedy, who had gone out with the 
Dexter’s gig with a volunteer crew, rescued several 
others. Lieutenant Rhodes and his brother officers 
received many honors from the government and 
from societies. 

Another duty of the revenue cutter is to inspect 
ships and make somewhat the same examination 
of cabin passengers as that to which steerage 
passengers are subjected. Recently a revenue- 
service surgeon, who boarded an ocean steamer 
down the bay from New York, noticed that an 
Englishman persistently kept one hand in his 
pocket. 

“Will you take your hand out of your pocket for 
a minute, please?” said the surgeon. 

“No, I won’t! What business is it of yours?” 

The surgeon quickly explained what his busi- 
ness was, and the Englishman obeyed. He was 
obliged to take off his glove. Everything proved 
to be all right, but if a finger or so had been 
missing he would have gone to Ellis Island and 
been examined further. 


*® © 


THE COMING CENTURY. 


Pee! for the London Outlook has been amus- 

ing himself and his readers by a long glimpse 
into the future, and made a record, in the form of 
a diary or news report, of events supposed to 
occur in the year 2002. As will be seen, his imagi- 
nation is of a scientific order and his mind under 
the spell of modern inventions. 


A gentleman, he says, recently undertook to 
walk on his electric boots through the a. 
tunnel from Dover to Calais within an hour. e 
accomplished the feat in something over fifty-nine 
minutes. he daring man arrived in a comatose 
condition, the last cord of the distance having 
been accomplished — boots alone. 

A curious accident happened to a gentleman in 
Kensington yesterday. He was wearing one of 
his usual week’s supply of the well-known nine- 
pence yy overcoats. The tails of the 
coat caught fire in the street, and the garment 
was burned to the waist, where the fire-proof 
impregnation took effect. o doubt some careless 
workman had omitted to dip the tails of the coat. 

The other day the government inspector found 
that the nine-year-old son of a Mr. Brown was 
one inch short of the standard height. He was 
accordingly put in the electric elongator. But 
unfortunately he was forgotten, and when taken 
out was found to have been stretched to six feet. 
He is now in a very weak state, and some time 
must elapse before he can be subjected to the 
contractor treatment. 

Mr. Electrisimus Smith was married to Miss 
Algebra Jones on Tuesday. The happy couple 
started immediately after the ceremony in a three- 
roomed aeroplane for the Brazils. 


*® © 


SATISFIED HIS CURIOSITY. 


he curiosity of the natives of wild countries as 

to everything belonging to the traveller often 
leads to amusing situations. Mr. J. W. Wells 
tells, in ‘Three Thousand Miles Through Brazil,” 
of his visit to one settlement where the only 
shopkeeper of the place proved very inquisitive. 
He was a frequent visitor, and would carefully 
examine the few belongings of the traveller. His 
curiosity was finally punished in a very funny 
manner. 


On one of his visits, writes Mr. Wells, he found 
my bottle of spirits of ammonia on the table, and 
seeing it was comeine he had not hitherto 
inspected, he naturally laid hold of it, and asked 
of me, “What is this?’ 

“Only a medicine,” I replied; and with a 
perhape ry =, satisfaction I watched him 
hold it up to the light, look at it all round, and 
finally remove the glass stopper and then take a 
good sniff. 

I had to rush forward to save rg! precious 
ammonia, as he staggered and gasped for breath, 
and ejaculated, “I am dying!” By dint of much 
slapping of his back and dousing of cold water, 
he quickly recovered; but nevermore did he 


touch any of my things. 
® & 
HE GOT UP. 


here is a keen knowledge of human nature in 

the following bit of fun from the Lewiston 
Journal, but no more than might be expected 
from a down-east tavern-keeper who has had a 
long experience with autumnal sportsmen, of 
whom many are called, but few get up. 


A mighty hunter from Boston recently “put up” 
at a quaint little Maine hostelry, and left word in 
the office that he wished to be called at half past 
four in the morning. Sharp at that time the next 
—— came a thundering rap at his door. 

“All righ’! Ill be down in a minute!” called a 
muffled voice from under the quilts. 

“You get 2 here now, and sign this receipt!’’ 
commanded Uncle Cy. 

“Receipt! What receipt?” demanded a very 
wide-awake voice, and the bed squeaked loudly. 

“Wal,” grunted Uncle Cy, “I don’t calkerlate 
to have ye humping down the office at eight 
o’cleck, declaring that ye ain’t been called!” 


® & 
FOUND THEM HARD TO RAISE. 


great gormand, who had a passion for shell- 

fish, inherited a fine estate and a large sum 

of money. He had been extravagant, and his 

friends were greatly rejoiced at his legacy. Mr. 

H. Barry, in “Ivan at Home,” tells to what use 
the money was devoted : 


I went to town one day, and soon learned that 
the prince was in his usual impecunious condition. 

“‘Where has your legacy gone?” I asked. 

“Why,” he replied, “you know that I am very 
fond of lobsters, and having a river on my estate, 
I thought I would try to acclimatize them there; 
but unfortunately I have spent all the legacy in 
the attempt without succeeding. I quite forgot the 
water is not salt.” 
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“ Brown’s Camphorated Sap Den- 
| tifrice’”’ is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. 








Illustrated. Thousands of interesting 

The Whale views in all cities and countries, for Stere- 
opticon exhibitions. Paying business for 

[ men with little capital. Particulars and 


McALLISTOE. bits. dotkten, 40 Nonean st, Nee, 
) PRINTS YOUR NAME, Pexnorencr. 156, 
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MARKS 
ANYTHING 
Le STAMPS OF ALL KINDS, RUBBER TYPE ETC. 

PERKINS RUBBER STAMPCO, 1, . NEW HAVEN.CONN 


SEEDS, PLANTS, ROSES, 


Bulbs, Vines, Shrubs, Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 
. The best by 49 years’ test. 
1,000 acres, 40 in hardy roses, 
- . 44 greenhouses of Palms, 
; Ferns, Ficus, Gera: 
niums, Everblooming 
Roses, and other things 
too numerous to mention. 
Seeds, Plants, Roses, Etc., 
by mail post-paid, safe ar- 
: rival and satisfaction guar- 
- anteed. Elegant 168- ‘page 
aie Bs catalogue free. Send for it 
and see what values we give for a little money. 
A number of cheap collections of Seeds, Plants, 
Trees, Ete., offered which will interest you. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., 
Box 212, PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 


















We have no agents or branch stores. 


New Spring Styles. 


VERY woman delights 
in a well-made and 
perfect -fitting _tailor- 

made suit or skirt. This is 
exactly what we can offer you 
in the newest and most fash- 
ionable designs, and at such 
reasonable prices that you 
will be surprised, 

Our line of materials is 
larger than ever, and includes 
all the newest fabrics, such 
as mistrals, canvas weaves, 
etamines, etc. ; also a splendid 
assortment of staple materials. 

Remember this — you take 
no risk in ordering from us 
because whatever does not 
please and fit may be returned 
promptly and your money 
will be refunded. 

We pay express 
charges every- 
where. 

Our Catalogue il- 
lustrates fashionable 
Suits, $8 up; Etamine Cos- 
tumes, $12 up; stylish Skirts in the new French cut, 
$4 up; Rainy-day and Walking Skirts of splendid 
serviceable materials, $5 up; some entirely new 
things in Walking Suits, $10 up; jaunty Jackets of 
the new Spring coating fabrics, $6 up. 

Write to-day for our new Spring Catalogue and 
Samples; we will send them /ree by return mail. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 






















Finest in theWorld 


BAKER’S 





CHOICE RECIPES, 80 PAGES, SENT F REE 


WALTER BAKER & CO, Ltd, 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
40 Highest Awards in Europe and America 


EsTABLISHED 1780, 

















You Can 
Never Know 


Satisfaction 
is until you 
own a 


MALLEABLE IRON e 
AND STEBL ans + 
We have an interesting booklet that will tell 
you how Monarch sangenate put together. [tis 
as interesting as the description of the build- 
ing of a modern battle-ship. It is FREE for 
the ecking. Write for it to-day. 
FREE INTRODUCTORY TRIAL: If your 
— — not ses meee a Ran wew 
at the who e ice, fi it prepaid, 
without a cent in aavenee, — 
TRON RANGE 00., 


MALLEABLE 
112 Lake Street, Beaver Dam, Wis, 











separate carton. 


Boston 


Chicago New York 
i New 


San Francisco 








A Complexion Reflection 


FAIRY SOAP makes white hands and faces. 

No other toilet and bath soap has the cleansing qualities, 
the handy shape, and the lasting purity of FAIRY SOAP. 

It is pure white and remains so as long as it lasts. 
price is but 5 cents—each cake wrapped and packed in a 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 


Philadelphia 
Orleans and other offices 





The 


St. Louis 





Montreal & J 
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TING A MOTHER. 


By Mary A. P. Stansbury. 





ans Bartmann and his sister Greta had | | her eyelids and rolled down her thin, wrinkled 
been waiting for several hours at the cheeks. 

Hans had | 

but Greta | little sob in her own throat, and she put her 

young warm hand through the bars to clasp the | 


barge office on Ellis Island. 
demurred a little at going so early, 
had persuaded him. 

‘*Think, Hansel,’’ she coaxed, with her hand 
on his shoulder and her rosy face close to his 
own, ‘‘only think if it should be that the dear 
old mother missed the sight of us when she first 
came to the land! 
her—the country, the faces, the language! She 
would be dreadfully frightened. And every- 
thing is here ready. ‘There is nothing more 
that I can do.’’ 

There was not, indeed! The little apartment 
which the boy and girl—themselves only three 
years from the fatherland—had furnished when 
Hans got his ‘‘advance’’ and they felt they 
might send for their mother, was absolutely 
spotless. The spaces of pine floor showing 
between the gay, braided rugs were white as 
soap and sand could make them, the box of a 
cook-stove shone like an ebony mirror, and the 
few tins on the shelf sent back dazzling reflec- 
tions as the sun touched them. 
cupboard were loaves of rye bread delicately 


i ae ee 


COMPANION. 





poor mother, sadly. ‘‘He | 
isa good son, my Gottlieb 
—all I have left. He 
would never willingly 
let me wait. They have 
sent to him, but I hear 
nothing.’’ Two tears 
gathered slowly under 


‘Don’t ery, mother!’’ pleaded Greta, with a 





withered old one. 

never fear!’’ 
Then she thought in her heart that she and | 

Hans might well have come a whole day too 


“It will all come right, 


It would all be so strange to | early rather than to risk disappointing their 


own dear mother so cruelly. 
*‘Do you know where your son lives? 


”? she 


| asked. 


7? 


“Oh, 
drawing a 
bosom. 

Greta read the writing on it with a little 
start of surprise. 

**The street is the one on which my brother | 


answered the woman, eagerly, | 
piece of crumpled paper from her 


yes! 


works,’’ said she, ‘‘and the number is close to | 
his, too. Perhaps he will know something | 


about your son.’’ 
She turned away to find Hans, and repeated 


| to him the name and address. 


Ranged in the | 


‘Gottlieb Brandel!’’ exclaimed Hans, in a| 


| tone of dismay. 


brown, a great square of kaffee-kuchen redolent | 


of cinnamon and caraway -seeds, a generous 








ORAWN BY 
W. F. STECHER. 


’ and a great dish of liver 
Only the bed-furnishings in the tiny 
sleeping-room which she was to share with her | only pulled her down upon a bench and put 


chain of ‘‘wieners,’ 


mother were incomplete in Greta’s eyes. But 
that would be made right directly, for the mother 
herself would be bringing her feather mattress 
and the great down coverlet which had been 
part of her bridal dowry. 

**For she could never, never sleep on the hard 
beds of this land!’’ Greta declared, with a little 
shiver and shrug of her straight shoulders. 


Hans and Greta were not the only ones in | 
waiting. Scores of others had gone, like them, | 
to welcome friends and relatives expected on | 


the great liner. But besides these there were 
many immigrants barred 
compartments—‘‘doubtful’’ cases on which the 
court of inquiry must pass before it could be 
decided whether or not, according to the regula- 
tions of the government, they must be returned 
whence they came. 


into the detention | 


| It is the dear God !’’ 


These people were of different ages and | 


nationalities, and dressed in all sorts of gar- 
ments. Some of them sat in stolid patience, 


making no attempt to speak to any one; but | 


others were nervous and restless, pressing 
troubled, perplexed faces against the bars, and 
holding out to every passer the little slip of 
paper on which the story and cause of detention 
of each were written down. 

One little old woman drew Greta’s attention 
particularly. She was dressed in the same kind 
of short gown of blue print and thick boots 
which most of the other German women wore, 
but the shawl draped over her gray head framed 
a worn face pathetically sweet and patient, and 
marked with something which, if Gieta’s 
vocabulary had contained such a word, she 
might have called ‘‘refinement.’’ As it was, 
she simply pointed out the woman to Hans as a 
liebe Alte, and wondered why she was kept 
back. 

**You might ask her,’’ suggested Hans. 


fortune in her own dialect, and learned that she 


was waiting already the second day to be met whispered to herself through her tears, 


by the son who had sent for her. 


GRETA READ THE WRITING 
WITH A LITTLE START 
OF SURPRISE. 


‘‘What is it, Hans? Do you know him ?’’ 

“It must be the young fellow I told you 
about, Greta,’’ said he, ‘‘who fell 
off the ladder last week. He is 
dead and buried.’’ 

At that moment there was an 
excited movement below. The | 
great barge, crowded with hun- 
dreds of people, was just swinging 
to the pier. Soon a motley crowd 
began to press up the gangplank, 
dragging their bags of luggage 
with them. The procession 4 
men, women and children mounted | 
to the great hall and filed singly 
along the railed passage where 
the inspecting physicians were 
stationed. 

Hans and Greta Bartmann 
watched from a little distance. | 
Wheuever an old woman advanced | 
the girl’s heart leaped only to 
sink again in disappointment. 
The time crept ata snail’s pace; 
every moment the suspense grew 
harder to bear. 

At last all were landed from 
the ship and the mother had not 
come! Greta was trembling all 
over, and her teeth chattered as 
if with cold. Hans scarcely dared 
leave her to go and make the 
necessary inquiries. 

It seemed hours to the girl 
before he came back, and then— 
one look at his face told her the 
story. 

**O Hans! She is dead!’’ 
shrieked Greta. “Mutter! Mutter!” 

Her brother could not contradict her. He 


his arm round her. 

“It happened the third day out,’’ he said, 
very low. ‘‘She took sick in the night. In the 
mornin” she was gone.’’ 

Greta clung to him, sobbing. Her beautiful 
world of hope was in ashes. It seemed to her 
horrible, incredible, that all the work and 
waiting and saving of the long months had been 
for this. 

‘Greta! Liebchen! We must go,’’ urged | 
Hans, gently, but his sister did not seem to | 
hear. 

All at once she started from him and sprang 
to her feet. The red flashed into her white | 
cheeks. A few people stared curiously. 

**Hans,’’ she cried, 





” 


‘“thow could we forget ? 


*‘Greta, what do you mean ?’’ he said, in a 
frightened voice. Could she be going mad with 
grief ? 

**That poor woman yonder! 
son, and we—we have lost our mother. 
you understand ?’’ 

The young German was not ordinarily very 
quick of perception. New ideas shaped them- 
selves but slowly in his mind. But now his 
imagination kindled at the fire of his sister’s 
soul. His square, sunburned face grew sud- 
denly noble. 

**You have right, 
have,’’ he answered, quietly. 
her home with us.’’ 

The three went out together a little later. 
The old woman’s cheeks were wet for her dead 
son, yet as she leaned heavily on Hans’s strong 
arm the beginnings of comfort stirred in her 
lonely heart. 

Greta carried the pack which had belonged to | 
the mother lying now in the deep sea. Through 


She has lost her 
Don’t 


my sister, as you always 
*“*We will take 





| the canvas wrapping her eager fingers felt the 
So Greta spoke to the old woman, by good softness of the down coverlet. 


**The poor mother shall sleep well,’’ she | 
‘and | 
the other,—the Mutter im Himmel,—she *~ 


“‘Why he comes not I cannot tell,’’ said the | be glad!’’ 


MY SITUATION 


ith AMERICAN BOOK CO. was obtained for me | 
by Burdett ¢ volists of Actual Business and Shorthand. | 
MARY E, ILD, Newton Upper Falls. Write to 
Burdett Cole t. ‘ioe Washington St., Boston, for Journal. 


YOUR CORNS; 


Money back if easy. 
whole corn is not obtained. 25c. at your shoe 
dealer's or by mail. Send address Jorfree samples. 


THE A. F. PIERCE co., Wallingford, Conn. 


PIERCE’S CORN 
PLASTERS. 


painless removal of the 








GRP FOUND AT LAST! 





=. Olive Spoon and Pickle Fork. 


The most practical yet produced. Removes 
Olives or Pickles from any shaped jar like magic. 
Sa —_ by mail 24e., with full instructions | 

to those wishing to become agents. 


IDEAL MFG. CO., Box 123, Middleboro, Mass. 








Lace Curtains at 14 Less | 


than retail prices. Write for our list of 
bargains. Orders amounting to over $5.00, 
accompanied by cash, delivered free to any 
point in New England. 


BOSTON CURTAIN CO., * >,J08seeYN, 


77 Summer St., Boston. 

















Absolute Guarantee to Cure 


a cold in 10 hours and prevent pneu- 


monia. If it does not, your dealer will | 

refund the money. It saves lives. Tell | 

us your symptoms; free doctors. 
The R. T. Booth Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 





XR RAY | 
Se Polis sh 


Insist upon gettin 
“@8 the X-RAY St Lote Polfsh. 
Is Guaranteed to go twice as far 
» paste or ick polishes. X-RAY 

— a_guick, brilliant luster, and 



















? 
Show 
this to 
your 

grocer 












does not nh off. A 2-cent stamp will bring 
a Sample from Le a MONT, CORLIss & CO., 
Agents, 78 Hudson Street, New York City. 


DENG RA. 


TOOTH-PASTI 



















CLEANS THE TEETH 
perfectly; neutralizes 
acid secretions, and by 
its germicidal action pre- 
serves the teeth. In col- 
lapsible tubes. 25 cents 
at all druggists; com- 
mended by 3000 dentists. 


DENTACURA CO., 
Newark, N. J. 
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COTTON BOLLS 


A cluster of Cotton 
Bolls, with cotton 
growing from them 
A package of Cotton 
seed and yards of live 
green Florida Moss to 
any address for 10 Cents. 

Throw the moss over your 
house plants and see it grow 


D. M. COR THELL (Mayor) 


CARMEL SOA P 








































is ABSOLUTELY PURE. 
CARMEL is made in Palestine te 
ia, from Sweet Olive Oil 
| and contains all the emol 
| lient properties of the oil. 
Delightful to use and keeps 
the skin soft and smooth 


Sold by all druggists and grocers, 10c. Imported by 





A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., 122 Pear! Street, N. Y. 





NO POISON 


Has Ever Been Found in the 
Enamel of 


Agate Nickel- 
Steel Ware 
The BLUE LABEL 


Protected by Decision of 
United States Court, 
pasted on every piece, 


PROVES IT. 
If substitutes are offered 
write us 
New Booklet Free 
Agate Nickel -Steel Ware issold 
by the leading Department 
and Housefurnishing Stores 


Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Co. 
New York, Boston, Chicago. 
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For Only One 
New Subscription 





and Ten Cents Extra, 
Postage Included. 


a0 
The George S. Parker 


Fountain Pen 


Com- 
It has 


is well known to 
PANION readers. 
a solid gold pen, large 
ink reservoir and the 
famous ‘‘Lucky Curve’’ 
feed. The barrel is 
mounted with a gold- 
plated band. 

The ‘‘ Lucky Curve ’’ 
not only feeds the ink 
perfectly to the point of 
the pen, and in the exact 
quantity desired, but it 
drains the ink from the 
feed-channel back into 
the reservoir when the 
pen is carried in the 
pocket. The owner will 
not be compelled to wipe 
the end of the fountain 
when he next uses the 
pen. Inky fingers are 
thus avoided. 

The ‘‘ Lucky Curve’’ 
feature is patented and 
used exclusively in the 
Parker. 


Every Pen is 
Guaranteed by 
the Makers. 


The George S. Parker 
Fountain Pen given to Com- 
panion subscribers only for 
one new subscription and 
10 cents extra, postage and 
packing included. Price 

2.25, post-paid. 


Perry Mason Company, 








BOSTON, MASS. 
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The sparkle of cut glass 


that constitutes so much of its charm cannot be 
preserved indefinitely by the mere use of soap 
and water. The beautiful facets and prisms take 
on after a time a dull and lifeless look beyond 
the reach of ordinary cleansing and polishing 
There is one thing, 
the original fire and brilliancy to cut 
glass quickly and easily, and that is an appli- 
cation of COLONIAL SPIRITS. 

NIAL SPIRITS is put up 


happen to keep it in stock, send us 20 cents 
and we will send you a sample bottle 
press, carriage paid. 
of our pretty souvenirs if you will give us the 
name of your dealer. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited, DETROIT. 


however, that will 


in sealed 
only, and if your dealer should not 


by ex- 
We will also include one 
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PEAR _IV.  \@Reoetees@y THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


and Easy to 
Read 


have a Crawford Heat-Indicator by 

which the condition of the oven is made 

apparent ata glance. This Indicator 
tells the truth every time, and 


Tells it Plainly. J! 4) {)\| 





No oven is so perfect in results 
as the Crawford. The Cup-Joint 
Flues, the Asbestos - lined Back, 
the Single Damper (patented ), the 
Reliable Heat-Indicator are some 

- of the reasons why. 

WE WILL SEND A CRAWFORD ON 
THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL IF THERE IS NO 
CRAWFORD AGENT IN YOUR TOWN, 

SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR. 
Made in the Finest ne Foundry in the 


Walker & Pratt Mig. Co., 4 
31-35 Union Street, : 
BOSTON. 
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The Question of Foundations 


Is a question of Cement, and is of greatest importance in building a 
a public structure or private dwelling, a railroad or a cellar, a bridge or a 
sidewalk. Every man ought to know about “DRAGON” Portland Cement, 
which has been so extensively used in some of the best-known structures 
in this country. The foundations of the new Custom House in New 
York, the new East River Bridge, the New York Stock Exchange and 
the Chamber of Commerce are laid in ‘‘ Dracon’’ Brand Cement, 
besides many other notable structures. It has a remarkable record of 
splendid strength and solidity. When you want to “know it is right ’’ 
have ‘‘ Dracon ’’ Brand Cement specified. 

Our “Improved Shield” Cement has been used by builders and 
engineers for years in work which does not require Portland Cement, 
and where Rosendale Cement will not satisfy. 

If you are building, remodeling either home, walks or sidewalks, 
write for full information about these famous brands 


THE LAWRENCE CEMENT COMPANY, 


Makers and Shippers of OVER 21,000,000 BARRELS of Natural 
and Portland Cement. Ernest R. Ackerman, President. 





































1 Broadway, NEW YORK, and 15th and Market Streets, PHILADELPHIA PA 
BRAND 
PORTLAND 


DRAGON’ CEMENT ‘f 
“> IMPROVED SHIELD” CEMENT \S 





























































F you are at all interested in the purchase 

of a high-grade family sewing machine, send 

us your name and address on a postal card. 

We will take pleasure in sending our beau- 

tiful Illustrated Sewing Machine Book, which 

will give you a detailed description of the 

New Companion Sewing Machine. We will also 

send free samples of the work of this superb Machine. 

The Swell Front, No. 2, is our Latest Model. 

qualities —to any $40.00 machine. Send for the Book 
will know how we are able to do this. 


4X4 4444444 44444444444440 


STYLE 1. Five Drawers - . . * ‘ 


STYLE 3. Full Parlor Cabinet, with Drop Head’ - 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT TO ANY 








It is equal in 
every detail—workmanship, style, durability and fine sewing 


STYLE 2. Swell Front with Drop Head, aeeie Drawers, 


RAILROAD STATION IN NEW ENGLAND. 








and you 


= $19.00. 
21.75. 
= 24.75. 


¥.~t-? 














I received the New Companion Sewing Machine in due time, am delighted with 
it in every way, and intend giving it a word of praise to all my friends. I think it 
a very easy- and light-running Machine, and the stitching is fine in comparison with 
other Machines I have had heretofore.—Mrs. HERBERT SMITH, Ridgefield, Conn. 


The New Companion Sewing Machine we ordered from you was received in good 
condition, and I will say that I am well pleased with it in every way. It is not only a 
first-class Sewing Machine, but an attractive piece of furniture which would adorn 
any home. I would not exchange it for any machine I have ever seen.—Mrs. H. HILL, 
Southeast Harbor, Maine. 








PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, 


After a thorough test of the New Companion Sewing Machine, No. 2, purchased 
nine months ago, I find I can heartily recommend it. It has given entire satisfaction, 
and is the simplest machine to operate I have ever seen.—Mrs. JOHN T. CHAPMAN, 
Lexington, Kentucky. 


Enclosed find check for $19.00 for the New Companion Sewing Machine. The 
one I bought for my son’s wife fifteen months ago proved entirely satisfactory, and 
in less than two weeks after she received it a friend of hers living near ordered one 
like it. Now my daughter wants one, preferring the New Companion to any she has 
seen.—W. H. PETERS, Kent, Conn. 


MASS. 
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The Latest Swell Front. 


MODEL 1903. 
Warranted for Ten Years. 
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